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The Kingdom of heaven is like to 
a grain of mustard seed, which a 


man took, and sowed in his field: 


Which indeed is the least of all 
seeds: but when it is grown, it is the 
greatest among herbs, and becometh 
a tree, so that the birds of the air 
come and lodge in the branches 
thereof. 


MATT. 23.3.1, 32 
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“Familiarity leads to belief and 


love, and love leads to obedience.” 


EWERT 





Ralph Ewert, M.D. 
Currently at Tshikapa 


The DRIVE 
to Respond in OBEDIENCE 


by Ralph Ewert 


IT wAs A time of crisis. The disciples had been with Christ for three years. 
They were familiar with his habits, his speech, his personality. They had learned 
to trust him to some extent—had they not left all to follow Him? Now he was 
speaking words which frightened them. He spoke of leaving them. How could 
he leave them thus? What would become of them? What of their dreams of 
sitting on Christ’s right hand, of ruling with Christ in His kingdom? The dis- 
ciples were confused. They thought that Christ was going to lead them on to 
some glorious future—yet now he spoke of leaving. He told Peter that he would 
deny him. Another disciple was to betray him. 

Into this troubled context breaks the calm of John 14:1-4: “Let not your 
heart be troubled; believe in God, believe also in me... .” But no, this is not 
enough for the disciples. They had not yet learned the lesson. They questioned 

Continued on next page 
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even the basic principles—Where? How? 
Who? 


This is the context of Jesus’ lesson on 
obedience. Jesus reminds them that since 
they knew Him that shovld suffice for 
their questions. Familiarity with Jesus was 
familiarity with the Father. Have we known 
Jesus? We say we have. We can go back in 
memory to when we acknowledged Jesus as 
Saviour and Lord. We have walked with 
Jesus for so many years, we say. We have 
heard His Word, both in our own study and 
from the lips of others of His servants. 
Are we familiar with Christ and thus with 
the Father? We ovght to be. Have we seen 
the works Christ has done? Should this 
not be a reminder of His grace in the past 
and lead us to trust Him in the future? 


Things happen as a result of a familiarity 
with, of belief in Christ. Christ says that 
we will do the things He does and did and 
even greater things. We will ask and He 
will do it. For us? No, for God. How 
can we ask God to do something unless 
we are familiar with what God wants to do? 
Do we know the means whereby we glorify 
God? God only answers prayer to glorify 
Himself—there is no other final purpose. 


But let us go on to verse 15: “If you love 
me, you will keep my commandments.” How 
does this verse get in here? We thovght we 
were speaking of acquaintanceship with 
Christ and the Father, of doing great 
works, of unanswered prayer. Yes, we were, 
and Christ here reminds vs that this is it. 
Familiarity leads to belief and love, and 
love leads to obedience. We all want an- 
swered prayer, and we glibly accept verses 
12-14 until verse 15 reminds us that this 
is what it means—obedience. The rich 
young ruler thought he was keeping the 
commandments until Jesus reminded him 
otherwise with one command which he 
could not obey. Abraham seemed to be 
getting along fine with God, but God 
showed him one day another step of obedi- 
ence, the step up Mount Moriah. 

But verse 15 does not stand alone. Again, 
a principle of the Christian life is illus- 
trated: What God demands He also gives. 
As He demands holiness and gives us the 
holiness of Christ, so He asks obedience 


and gives us the power of the Holy Spirit 
to obey. “If you love me you will keep my 
commandments and I will pray the Father, 
and He will give you another counsellor.” 
This counsellor is to be with the Christian 
forever, revealing the truth as the Spirit of 
Truth. Not only does He dwell with us; 
He dwells in us. We love God, we manifest 
this by obeying Him, and He in turn re- 
veals himself to us. “If a man loves me he 
will keep my word and my Father will love 
him, and we will come to him and make 
our home with him.” vs. 23. 


And then what happens? The same thing 
that happened when Christ obeyed the Fa- 
ther. The world recognizes that we love 
God because we obey Him. “I do as the 
Father has commanded me, so that the 
world may know that I love the Father.” 
VS... 


How does John 14 apply to the present 
day missionary program? We, too, live in 
times of uncertainty and stress. Old methods 
and established ways seem to be on the way 
out. We, like the disciples, prefer the “sta- 
tus quo.” We like to get settled in some 
daily, weekly, monthly, yearly routine. Yet 
Jesus reminds us that circumstances change 
and will change, and that in all of this we 
need Him more than a set of blueprints or 
a five-year building program. Of course, the 
blueprints and the building programs are 
valuable too. “You love me, now obey me, 
learn to trust me to work things out,” He 
tells us. 

Like the disciples, we, too, rejoice in 
answered prayer, but we also need remind- 
ing that this prayer is possible only in lov- 
ing obedience to His will, a will that might 
seem onerous at times when our plans are 
disrupted. 


Perhaps, like the rich young ruler, we 
think we are obeying, until we find our- — 
selves confronted with “sell all you have 
and follow me.” God does not promise 
success in terms of educational, medical, 
and building programs. He wants the world 
to see that we love Him, manifested by our 
obedience. Or as Ezekiel 2:5 puts it—“And 
whether they hear or refuse to hear. . . 
they will know that there has been a prophet 
among them.” 


“PERSONALITE CIVILE” 


(Meaning Incorporation) 


by Melvin Loewen 


THE CHURCH THAT has grown out of fifty years of work of the Congo In’and 
Mission recently received a legal charter from the Congo government. Church 
and Mission, in an historic meeting five years ago, agreed on the basic princi- 
ples which would lead to legal status of the Congo Church. The intervening 
years of chaos retarded the final recognition till early 1965. This step has sig- 
nificance for all interested in Congo missions. 

The psychological effects are among the most important. The Congolese Chris- 
tians can now deal directly with the government on matters related to titles, 
tax exemptions, and subsidies. The Congo Church is now legally independent 
with that legitimate feeling of pride of manhood. The emotions of being are 
touched when a group of kelievers is not just a mission field and an assembly 
of “our Christians,” but a sister church, part of a world fellowship. 

Legally, the Mission is now free to transfer to the Church titles of properties. 
Mission stations can be turned over; cars, trucks, licenses, permits can now 
be registered in the name of the Evangelical Mennonite Church of the Congo. 

The next legal step will be for the new Church to make an agreement with 
the government relative to subsidies. Many of the schools and dispensaries of 
the Mission receive government support. As these institutions are transferred 
to the Church new financial agreements will need to be made. The Mission now 
controls these funds because it is responsible to the government. This control, 
however, can cause misunderstandings. There is a legitimate concern for the 
handling of funds but we must remember that funds from the Congolese 
government should be handled by the Congolese Church. This new legal status 
will make a subsidy agreement possible. For a while we missionaries thought 
the Mission should retain control of secondary school subsidies. But perhaps 
this too has changed. Soon Congolese teachers will be taking charge of the 
high schools and the Church might as well take over all government subsidies. 

The Mission retains its own charter with the government and will remain 
responsible to the home constituency for funds given by the home churches. 
This separation of funds does not exclude close cooperation in budgeting and 
accounting. 

We solicit the prayers of all friends that the fellowship in Christ may increase 
in this new day. 

Realizing the legal and emotional effects for good, we are also aware that 
no dramatic change will immediately be seen in practice. Congolese leaders 
may hesitate to take responsibilities and we missionaries may be too ready to 
make decisions. If the full effects of these legal changes are to be felt we will 
need to encourage the African leadership. To make visible this new status the 
Church should provide offices for its administrators and accountants. Many 
would consider this superficial and unnecessary, for the setting and the machinery 
are not the essentials of good administration, but to a new church in Africa 
they can become symbols of independence to encourage responsible action. 


These have been five difficult years in the Congo and political tension has 
spilled over into the Church. This legal recognition is another important step 
toward true independence of the indigenous church. May God give new 
strength and joy to our sister church as it learns to go its own way within the 
world fellowship in Christ. 





Rev. V. J. Sprunger greeting Kipoko David and Mazembe Pierre, 
first of three baptized believers of the newly legalized Congo church. 
Third person has passed on to his reward. 


The 

merging 
Church 
Influenced 

by Perplexities 


by V. J. Sprunger 


IN 1911 WHEN THE first meeting was held 
by the organizers of what has become the 
Congo Inland Mission, there was a vision 
that spurred thoughts into action. Informa- 
tion was gathered in regards to needs in 
Central Congo where there was as yet no 
witness for Christ; nor any messenger of 
the Gospel carrying the Good News to the 
people who belonged to the whosoever- 
believeth group that God talks about in 
John 3:16. Arrangements were made to 
send the first missionaries to bring the mes- 
sage of the love of Christ, then others to 
bring relief to the physically ill, and also 
others to teach the new believers how to 
read the Word. 


Why was this work undertaken? Someone 
had the vision that sometime there would be 
a group of Christians in Central Congo who 
would likewise send forth the message to 
others who have not yet been brought into 
the fold. Someday there would be an or- 
ganized group of believers, a church, 
which would be self-governing, self-propa- 
gating and self-supporting. No one could 
know as to how long it might take before 
this vision would become a reality. 


The Bantu people live in communities, 
with village, clan and family life being in- 
fluenced by group thinking in contrast to 
individualism. Personal ideas become valid 
only as the group accepts them. The wel- 
fare of the community is the concern. 
Those who have the tendency to deviate 
from the principle of community or clan 
survival are looked upon with disdain. 


The presentation of the Gospel was im- 
plemented in various ways. Anywhere a 
missionary would stop he would have a 
crowd of spectators who came to see him 
or her. Often such uncalled meetings be- 
came the occasion to bring the message of 
peace and love to large crowds of people. 
The missionary found it difficult to get in- 
dividuals to understand that this message 
needed to be accepted by the individuals 
personally. The first reaction would be that 
it is all good but must I not go and ask my 
uncle, mother, or other close kin? How 
could anyone make such an important de- 
cision alone without consulting others? After 
all, such a decision is so vital and important 
that surely no one would make the decision 
alone. (The telling each other became an 
important help in spreading the good news 
of Jesus.) 


Many missionaries have come and gone. 
Many a life has been touched by personal 
contact, by medical help and by teaching 
in a classroom. The message is given to 


crowds, to groups large and small, then to 
individuals of these groups and many have 
made personal decisions to accept Jesus as 
Saviour and Lord. 


People wanted relief from physical suf- 
fering and were willing to submit to medi- 
cal treatment. These people were concur- 
rently presented with the Gospel, by the 
missionary or a fellow-citizen of the suf- 
fering one who had already experienced 
personal salvation. Dispensaries increased, 
so did the number of contacts. 


How could a person make marks on a 
piece of paper and another person know 
what the thoughts were of this individual 
without conferring? More and more classes 
of students have been organized and each 
individual in the class is another contact 
made by a believer with a sinner who needs 
to be told of the way of salvation. These 
contacts have led to the largest number of 
decisions for Christ. 


Scriptures have been translated and put 
into print. Those who can read seek read- 
ing material, and others who have not 
learned to read will listen attentively to 
the reading of Christian literature and are 
often thus led to the place where they 
want to know more and thus also become 
followers. 


As believers were able to read, and were 
willing to go to villages to proclaim the Gos- 
pel, they were sent, not by missionaries 
alone, but by other believers and the mis- 
sionaries. Classes of children would be es- 
tablished in villages and this sent-one would 
be the teacher, having devotions morning 
and evening in the village for all who would 
be willing to attend. 


These sent-ones sometimes met real oppo- 
sition. They were literally moved out of vil- 
lages by chiefs who were threatened that 
they would lose their chiefship if they con- 
tinued to permit the Protestant teacher to 
remain in the village. This kind of treat- 
ment produced some strong leaders. 


At each of the mission stations, deacons 
and then assistant pastors were elected to 
help the missionary in the church adminis- 
trative work as well as in the pastoral du- 
ties. Thus church leaders were prepared 
for the work they would eventually be called 
upon to carry by themselves. 

To walk to an annual Conference was 
not considered impossible even if it did take 
some as long as five or seven days to make 
the trip one way. The fellowship they had 


Continued on page & 
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with other believers was valuable to them. 
Time was given for discussion of church 
discipline problems, and Christian fellow- 
ship around the Word and singing hymns 
together were invaluable in building a to- 
getherness among believers of the different 
tribes. The station leaders, pastors, deacons, 
capitas, and choir directors learned to know 
each other better. More and more mature 
Christians became evident as church rules 
were established that were to be practiced 
at all of the stations and areas. 


Qualifications for baptismal candidates 
were set up and tithing was recognized as 
an important requirement. Soon church eth- 
ics in general were quite well-defined and 
understood. 


Even though the Congolese Christians 
were carrying many responsibilities, such as 
chairing the annual conferences, taking the 
majority of the speaking assignments, all 
of the activities were still carried on under 
the name of the Mission. 


With political independence in view it 
was normal to think in terms of the church 
aS an autonomous entity. How can we 
proceed to the achievement? It needs possi- 
bly to be done quickly. Board members with 
the Executive Secretary made a trip to the 
Congo with this objective in view as their 
study and possible commitment. Plans as 
made could not be carried out before the 
evacuation of all missionaries took place 
in 1960. Even before the arrival of the 
Board members on the Congo soil there 
had been considerable tribal strife and 
bloodshed. 


The greatest challenge now came to the 
Congo Christians. Where must my loyalty 
now be the truest, with my clan, family, 
and tribe, or is it to be with my fellow 
believers in Christ? Unfortunately not all 


could make the break with the blood ties 
when it came to a crucial test. The church 
with more than twenty thousand adherents 
was threatened with division because of the 
seven different tribes included in this newly 
attained unity of believers. For more than 
two years it was not possible to get all of 
the tribes represented at any called meeting. 
There was fear of travelling along the 
roads where another tribe was politically 
at enmity with one’s tribe. 

With this as a background, how can one 
organize so large a group into one church? 
Who is the church? Is it a church leader? 
If he is of a different tribe from mine, do 
I trust him and support him? If I break 
clan or tribal ties by putting Christian ties 
in first place, what will my relation be 
with my own kinsmen? These are questions 
that need decision at this juncture. 

“The Mennonite Church in Congo” is 
now a recognized entity by the Congo 
government. They can hold property and 
do their own business as any organization 
can do. The General Council of the church, 
composed of a designated number of mem- 
bers from each station plus the Administra- 
tive Committee of the Church, make up 
what is now known as the Church. The 
Administrative Committee is made up of 
the Congolese officials of the church plus 
three designated officers of the Congo In- 
land Mission. One African is chosen and 
now recognized by the Congo government 
as the spokesman of the Church. 

Many of you who are reading the Mes- 
senger have prayed much for the estab- 
lishment of the church in the Congo. Your 
continued faithfulness in prayer is sought 
as this newly organized church is estab- 
lishing itself and learning how to proceed 
in its activities and duties as a body of 
believers in Jesus Christ the Saviour of 
“whosoever will” may be saved. 


BE SURE TO NOTE THE BACK COVER PAGE 


Meet 


NGONGO DAVID, 
the President 
of Congo’s EMC 


by James Bertsche 





Negongo David 


IN THE HALF-LIGHT of a breaking Congo dawn, a grimly purposeful figure can be 
seen seated on a low bamboo stool near the doorway of his grass roofed, mud walled 
hut. As the light becomes stronger we can see the bird’s feather stuck in his hair over 
his right ear. Also visible are the lines traced in red across both temples and the fore- 
head meeting above the bridge of the nose. And across the knees there is balanced a 
primed and loaded musket. To the observer versed in Bapende custom, it is clear that 
here is a man not to be molested. The marking, the feather and the gun, all serve 
fair warning that he is prepared to defend himself, his family and his homestead even 
at the cost of shedding blood. What is it all about? 


The setting is a small village named KIME less than three miles to the northeast 
of the present day location of Nyanga Station. The time is possibly 1924. The man 
with the muzzle loaded across his knees has one son named NGONGO and he has 
recently been served notice by his wife’s brother (the boy’s maternal uncle and con- 
sequently in the matriarchal society of the Bapende the one who has ultimate con- 
trol and authority over his sister’s children) that he is coming to take the boy. 

According to the word received, the uncle is involved in some difficulty with a 


Continued on next page 
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fellow villager and the village elders have 
decided that to settle the matter, he must 
give a “muthu,” i.e. a person. In casting 
about among the people over whom he has 
jurisdiction, he has settled upon his sis- 
ter’s son and has sent word ahead that he 
is coming to take him and give him in 
payment for his debt. 

But Ngongo’s father is not an ordinary 
villager. For one thing he is the “pungu” of 
the village chief, i.e. his right hand man 
and his personal emissary in all official 
business. Furthermore, Ngongo is his only 
son and he refuses to give him up even 
though it means defying deeply rooted tra- 
dition and the firmly established lines of 
tribal authority. He has ordered his son 
to stay in the village at all times within 
sight and sound of his father. And thus it 
is that this man is sitting on his little stool 
in the early morning, gun in hand, waiting 
for the promised visit of his son’s uncle. 
But the Congo grapevine has been at its 
efficient best. Word has long since come 
to the ears of the maternal uncle that his 
sister’s husband is wrathfully opposed to 
giving up his only son to pay his uncle’s 
debt and that he is waiting for him with 
a loaded musket. 

A few days pass and the promised visit 
does not materialize. And again via the 
grapevine comes the word that the uncle 
has resorted to other means to meet the 
demands of the village elders and that he 
will not be coming for his sister’s son. Only 
then is it that the bird’s feather is removed, 
the red line across the forehead erased and 
the musket hung in its place under the 
grass roof. And Ngongo begins to resume 
his daily trips down across the little stream 
and up the yonder slope to the little clear- 
ing where a Congolese teacher (Makusudi 
Paul, a Muluba who still lives in Kahemba, 
a regional church center near Charlesville) 
is daily gathering children under a tree 
making funny little marks on a piece of 
board, telling them stories and teaching them 
songs. 

One day Makusudi says: “Today we are 
going to do something new. We are going 
to talk to Nzambi (God). Everyone must 
bow their heads, close their eyes and be very 
quiet while I speak to him.” Suspicious 
peeks through between-finger cracks quickly 
give way to wide eyed apprehension. Sud- 
denly the whole group begins to melt away 
and when later Makusudi opens his eyes 
he discovers to his amazement that he 
stands alone under the tree. His young audi- 
ence having been thoroughly frightened had 
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completely disappeared. They had no desire 
to be such first-hand witnesses of a con- 
versation with the spirits. 

But Ngongo, who by this time was just 
barely in his teens, found his life and in- 
terests revolving more and more about the 
people and activities he found in this mis- 
sionary clearing. Often he would get up 
before sunrise so as to have time to go to 
the stream and catch a few fish for his 
father before he left for another day with 
the teacher under the tree. 

By 1925, Ngongo had already been noted 
among the students and had been singled 
out by the missionaries for such odd hour 
jobs as milking goats, sweeping verandas 
and paths. When in 1926, Ngongo’s father 
died, he moved permanently to the Mission 
Station where he was assigned to work in the 
home of Rev. and Mrs. Valentine when he 
was not in school. It was in accompanying 
Rev. Valentine on village itineraries that 
Ngongo had his first taste of evangelistic 
work and saw at first hand the impact of the 
gospel on his own people. It was, one day, 
after hearing Rev. Valentine tell the story 
of Saul’s Damascus Road experience, that 
he responded to an invitation to accept 
Christ as his own Lord and Saviour. (Pastor 
Ngongo also carried another mark from 
these early days of village itinerary—a right 
index finger sharply bent at a right angle. 
In attempting one day in the path to separ- 
ate an energetic chicken from its head on 
its way to a missionary kettle, the knife 
slashed across a knuckle severing a tendon.) 

The year 1926 marked the arrival of 
Miss Kornelia Unrau and Rev. and Mrs. 
Frank Enns, missionaries who were destined 
to make lasting impacts upon the work, 
the church and the people of the Nyanga 
area through many fruitful years of service. 
With the departure of Rev. and Mrs. Val- 
entine, Ngongo began to work part time 
for Miss Unrau as house help. But mornings 
he continued his primary education. 

June 1927, marked the first Christian 
marriage to be celebrated at Nyanga. The 
couple: MITORO RUTH and NGONGO 
DAVID. It was in October of the same 
year that Ngongo and his new bride were 
baptized by Rev. Henry Moser who had 
come from Mukedi Station for the occasion. 

The year 1929 marked a shift in the 
focus of David’s interests and activities for 
it was at this point that he enrolled in a 
three year Bible course taught by Rev. 
and Mrs. Enns. Mornings he attended 
classes, afternoons he was among the stu- 
dents who were sent out into the surround- 


ing villages to conduct services and to wit- 
ness to Christ. 

Upon completion of his three year course 
he was in 1932 placed in an area east of 
Nyanga Station along the Kasai River where, 
in addition to having his own school, he 
was also responsible for the oversight of 
eleven other villages each of which had 
its own catechist. At this point Ngongo 
David entered upon a pattern of life from 
which he has deviated little through the 
years. During his eleven years of service 
along the Kasai River, many people came 
under his influence and many students under 
his teaching. Among them are MAYELE 
ISAAC, a warm-hearted pastor who is cur- 
rently opening a new work in the Tshikapa 
area, and Musoko Philip, presently one of 
eight overseers in the service of the Nyanga 
Church. 

In 1943, he was brought to the station 
for a year with his family which by this time 
numbered five children. While working in 
the station area church he continued to 
itinerate through nearby villages counselling 
with teachers, holding services and encour- 
aging believers. 

Nyanga work was growing in the 1940’s 
and particularly to the west and south was 
there great challenge. Effort was being made 
to fully occupy and evangelize the area 
toward the Loange River to the west and to 
push south among the Bachoke people, an 
area which had traditionally been dominated 
by Catholics. An energetic leader was need- 
ed. The call came to Ngongo David in 1944. 
He was to serve as the spiritual shepherd 
of this large area for a total of eleven years. 
(To complete a circuit, he needed to cover 
a total of more than 200 miles on his bi- 
cycle, a trip that he was to make many 
times during his years of service in that 
region.) 

His qualifications undisputed and _ his 
zeal obvious to all, the Nyanga Church 
asked that Ngongo David become one of 
their pastors. At the occasion of the Annual 
Conference at Mutena in 1946, this request 


Meet Ngongo David, Pres.; 
Tshilembe Nocodeme, Legal 
Representative; Badibanga 
Apollo, V. Pres.; and Wayin- 
dama Emanuel, Sec., of the 
Congo conference as elected 
last July. 


was granted and David was ordained to the 
Christian ministry in the Congo Church. 

It was in 1952 as Pastor David was en- 
grossed in his work that tragedy struck his 
home. His faithful wife who had aided 
and supported him in his ministry through 
the years died in childbirth. Left with a 
total of eleven children, several of them 
small, he moved back to Nyanga Station 
where he could better provide for his family. 
There amidst relatives and friends he was 
able to leave his children periodically so 
as to continue the oversight of his large area. 

In 1955 the southern Bachoke area wel- 
comed its first pastor, a graduate of the 
Tshikapa Bible School. Ngongo David was 
thus relinquished for other duties. He was 
reassigned to an area adjacent to the station 
and reaching to the northwest into the 
area of the Bakongo people. (It is an 
interesting commentary on the character of 
Pastor David to note that through the 
years he has consistently shown an interest 
in and concern for the people of other 
tribes around him.) It was also in this year 
that he remarried, thus giving his growing 
children a mother once again. 

And it was about this time that his 
leadership qualities and love for the church 
were coming to the notice of a wider circle 
of Congolese than those of his own Nyanga 
community. This recognition was given sub- 
stance when at the Charlesville Conference 
of March 1960, attended by a delegation 
from the CIM Board, he was elected Vice- 
President of the newly named Eglise Men- 
nonite au Congo, i.e. the E.M.C. (Pastor 
Kazadi was elected president and Pastor 
Falanga Elie from Mukedi, secretary.) 

Succeeding events quickly brought heavy 
responsibilities upon Pastor David’s shoul- 
ders. With the revolt of July 1960 came the 
sudden and unanticipated missionary evacu- 
ation. As Nyanga pastor, the full responsi- 
bility for the church and station became 
his. As one of the three officers of the EMC, 
part of the broader responsibility of the 

Continued on page 12 





whole Congo church also became his. To 
compound problems, fighting broke out— 
first among Baluba and Lulua, then between 
Lulua and Bapende. Both cut squarely 
across the traditional CIM area and the 
young Church. 


Pressures were many and varied. With 
missionaries gone, there was soon a rabble 
element that wanted to loot the Mission and 
missionary equipment. With the outbreak 
of fighting, there were angry demands made 
for the Mission truck. Time and again 
Pastor David stood between an angry crowd 
and Mission or Church property and equip- 
ment—sometimes with a gun levelled at his 
chest—and held his ground. Returning mis- 
sionaries in late 1960 found the station in- 
tact and the funds and supplies which had 
been entrusted to his personal care all ac- 
counted for. 


But if this difficult period was a time of 
maturing for Pastor David, it also proved to 
be a time of supreme testing and great heart- 
ache. For unbeknown to David and most 
people, extensive pilfering of unoccupied 
missionary houses had been going on under 
the cover of the night. When at last it was 
discovered and the culprits identified, a 
couple of the pastor’s sons were found to 
be involved. It was soon after this one eve- 
ning in early 1961 that pastor David 
sought out a missionary, slumped to his 
knees and wept bitter tears of sorrow and 
shame. (While it did little to ease the pain, 
it was pointed out to him, that he is not the 
first devoted servant of the Gospel to have 
been brought to tears of grief by members 
of his immediate family.) Let it be further 
said to his credit that some days later 
while presiding as chairman of the Nyanga 
Church Committee he firmly brought to a 
vote the case of one of his sons who had 
been found clearly guilty—a vote which 
removed him from church fellowship and 
placed him under church discipline. 

In 1962 David was replaced as station 
pastor and he turned his time and attention 
to his area for which he’d always continued 
to be responsible. His was a familiar figure 
on the roads and footpaths of the Nyanga 
country side—raincoat tied in a bundle on 
the handle bars, satchel or small suitcase 
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lashed to the baggage rack behind the seat, 
pant legs tied with a bit of string, services 
here, communion there, baptism somewhere 
else—with a word of greeting and Chris- 
tian witness for everyone along the way. 


Then came July 1964, and time for An- 
nual Conference. Once again it was at 
Mutena, the station where David was or- 
dained to the ministry in 1946. The newly 
proposed church constitution provided for 
a vote for president during the session. 
Pastor Kazadi had assumed leadership of 
the Baluba refugees of the Bakwanga area 
but travel problems made it difficult for 
him to attend committee meetings during 
the year. Who could replace him? After 
balloting, it was Pastor David who was 
the newly chosen president of the E.M.C. A 
subsequent vote of the local Nyanga 
Church also reinstalled him as the station 
pastor for a three year period. 


And what are his feeling, his sentiments, 
his attitudes as he looks at his responsibili- 
ties as the head of his young church in a 
young country torn by dissension, rebellion 
and uncertainty—a church which has now 
been officially recognized by the Congo 
government? 


“My words,” says Pastor David, “are those 
of Paul in Romans 8:28: ‘And we know that 
all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are called ac- 
cording to his purpose.’ ” 


And for the mother churches in America, 
he adds the following: “You are the fathers 
and mothers that have given birth to the 
Mennonite Church in Congo. A father and 
mother that have given birth to a child 
have their eyes and ears directed toward it; 
they care for it, strive to rear it well and 
hear its cries. You have now brought us to 
our independence as a Church. But now 
let us draw together and help each other 
to carry forward the weight of the sacred 
work of Jesus. We are going ahead but 
don’t leave us to ourselves.” 


“We greet you in the name of our 
Congo Church.” 
Your Brother, 
Pastor Ngongo David 


Continued from page 23 


other is for the boys where we eat our 
meals. 

We have a watchdog whose name is 
Spiegel. He weighs about 70 pounds and is 
a friend to all of us. 

The school is only two blocks away so 
of course we always walk. We have school 
until 12:30 and then come home for dinner. 
The high schoolers go back to school in the 
afternoons for French conversation. We 
have a chorus for the grades through high 
school. A lady from the A.B.F.M.S. hostel 
directs 

In the lot between our houses Uncle Har- 
old is working on a basketball court. 


During December and January when it 
is very cold in the states it is hottest here. 
On Friday afternoons we go to the Funa 
swimming pool to swim. 

These are just a few things that go on 
around our hostel. 


Sincerely, 
Linda Bertsche (grade 7) 


Dear Friends, 


We had a big wind storm here a few 
days ago. It was lots of fun watching the 
trees bend and sway. It looked like so much 
fun we just ran out into the wind. Then all 
of a sudden Becky came yelling around 
the corner, “A palm tree fell down! A palm 
tree fell down!” We all ran to see what 
had happened but had to come back be- 
cause the storm was too bad. 


Yours truly, 
Hope Eidse (grade 6) 


Dear Friends, 


During our spare time Hope Eidse, 
Leola Falk, Becky Zook, Faith Eidse and 
myself sew, emboider, read, play the piano. 
or go outside to play. I am very sorry to 
say that Becky stays inside and reads. She 
is the book worm of the hostel. 

The big girls (Yvonne Roth, Sandra 
Bertsche, Nancy Graber, and Linda Bert- 
sche) play games in their spare time. 


Yours truly, 
Evangeline Claassen (grade 5) 


Dear Friends, 

In our spare time we play many things, 
such as baseball, basketball, football, cars 
and trucks, dolls, sewing, embroidery, read, 
play running games, and climb trees. We 
also do many other things. 


Yours truly, 
Leola Falk (grade 5) 


Dear Friends, 


Around the hostel there are many nice 
trees. One day we decided to climb one 
and slide down. So we did and our clothes 
got all dirty. We put them in the wash and 
they came back all stained, so we decided 
not to try to get any more sap. 


Yours truly, 
Becky Zook (grade 5) 


Dear Mr. Short, 


Here we find ourselves sweating out an- 
other school year. We are now halfway 
through the second report period and al- 
ready we find ourselves counting the weeks 
till Christmas vacation, wondering if it will 
ever come to an end. 

This is my first year here in Leo, attend- 
ing the American School of Leopoldville. 
Although I do not belong to your mission 
I’m enjoying what is promising to be a good 
year here in the CIM hostel. I am from 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance, and 
since we do not have a hostel, I have come 
here for the school year. I have a sister in 
the ABFMS hostel. 

Yours truly, 
Ricky Thorn (grade 9) 


Dear Uncle Reuben, 


Down here in Leopoldville, we are all 
very busy in school. At the hostel we have a 
basketball court and Uncle Harold is just 
putting up the basket. During work period 
we work on mowing the lawn and putting 
up a fence around our property. Every day 
we take showers in cold water, our hot 
water heater hasn’t arrived. 

At school we have a basketball team 
which has lost every game so far except 
for one unfinished game. 


Sincerely yours, 
Larry Janz (grade 11) 


Dear Friends, 


We have lots of fun here. We have a big 
dog named Spiegel. Just a few weeks ago 
thieves were at a house right close to here 
and Spiegel chased them away. 

Yours truly, 
Faith Eidse (grade 4) 


Dear Mr. Short, 


On Wednesday and Saturday we have to 
work outside. On Wednesday after school 
at 4:30 we work doing odds and ends. On 
Saturday, since we have no school we work 
in the morning. 

Sincerely yours, 
Delbert Dick (grade 10) 
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Journalist and gospel minister Levi 
Keidel visiting one of the more than 
40 retail literature outlets he services. 
About July this year Wilbert Neuen- 
schwander will be making these routes 
and Keidel will devote more time to 
creative writing for the Congolese. 





BELONGIN( 
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Larry Rempel conversing with the firs 
bookstore customer at LECO in Stan 
leyville after the liberation. Note th 
white headcloth worn by the Congo 
lese. All pro-government citizens wor 
these after liberation. The bookstore i 
operated by five Congolese. Reportea| 
ly, business is increasing at Stanley 
ville. 
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Nurses Leona Entz, Elda Hiebert, an 
a Congolese (name unknown) stand 1 | 
front of the Nyanga dispensary. Th’ 
team and helpers treated 45,800 pe 
tients last year. In addition 550 babie 
were born in the maternity hospital df 
Nyanga. This takes real team worl 
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Tina Quiring stands in front of the 
Tshikapa bookstore with one of her 
assistants. This store serves other sub- 
stations, does much mimeographing, 
and in addition Tina along with others 
go out to distribute tracts and other 
literature besides conduct evangelism 
classes. 





At the annual conference missionaries 
and Congolese eat together. Here they 
are washing their own dishes from a 
common dishpan. This is a scene from 
the last annual conference at Mutena. 
Now more than ever we belong to- 
gether in building the church. 





“For precept must be upon 
precept, line upon line, here 
a little, and there a little.” 


Isa. 28:10 


Melvin Claassen and Congo- 
lese assistant. 





BEFORE THE 1960 achievement of independence by Congo and since, it has been 
the desire of Congo Inland Mission and others to build up Africa’s indigenous 
leadership. 

The task was greater than what could be handled by the groups at work. 
Its enormity is still beyond the resources of the total mission program and other 
efforts. Even with the accelerated program, including government and expatriate 
attempts, potentially useful citizens turned unknowingly to wrecking the newly 
realized independence. Inadequacy to satisfy the elementary needs of this people 
set them to probing, suspicioning, and reaching for “straws.” The result was 
unresolved tensions, and sporadic eruptions such as the Kwilu incident. 

The scrambling together of cultures is not a simple process whereby a perfect 
product emerges. Conflicting pressures from the outside add to the dilemma. 
Confusion of advice and temptation to accept any form of aid unwary of 
possible consequence is detrimental. Having the right of self-determination but 
unable to achieve it without help calls for hearts of compassion—not to simply 
pity but to offer ways and means and the dynamic to fulfill such deep desires. 

Jesus gave us life, the supreme dynamic, and patterns of ways and principles. 
He reconciled believers and gave aid. He does so today. We are commanded 
and motivated to tell this story. There is need for the evangelist, the pastor, 
the teacher, and the various specialists that can make an economy tick. 

Congo Inland Mission saw what agriculture could do for an economy and 
thus has operated a beginner’s program in the name of Christ. Pictured above 
is Melvin Claassen distributing poultry to a Congolese, the result of thousands 
of chicks sent from this country for this purpose. 

Now Fremont Regier is on the field currently reviewing this entire program, 
studying its possibilities from past experience and attempting to envision what 
might be most helpful for the future. The desire is to aid the Congolese in 
building such a program within the orbit of their own culture. It will take much 
time, anxiety, and pluck. Following is an article from Mr. Regier as he writes 
from a few months’ observation. 

Jesus fed the five thousand. He did so without requiring that they believed 
on Him for salvation. He fed them because they were hungry. Undoubtedly 
not one of them ever forgot that experience and possibly many believed as a result. 

Read the following Regier article and catch the struggle of a nation in eco- 
nomic metamorphosis. 
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ECONOMIC BY-PRODUCTS OF A 
POLITICAL REVOLUTION 


by Fremont Regier 


THE WORLD WATCHES the political struggles 
of the Congo, but this struggle is only a 
part of the restlessness and revolution of 
these people. Revolution is never confined 
to just one area of life such as politics, but 
eventually involves every aspect of life. The 
tremendous economic revolution that ac- 
companies a political revolution such as 
the one the Congo is experiencing touches 
every citizen wherever and whoever he 
may be. It affects the college graduate in 
a high-salaried job in Leopoldville and it 
disturbs the remotest fisherman in _ his 
forest village. 


Inflation is the most immediately notice- 
able by-product of the political revolution 
in the Congo. Government restrictions have 
not been sufficient to control diamond traffic, 
and traders from other countries did big 
business smuggling diamonds out of the 
Congo. Before independence the average 
Congolese had never seen a diamond or at 
least never recognized one and mining 
was done by official companies in very 
carefully controlled operations. After inde- 
pendence, in the absence of official mining 
companies everybody got into the act. 
Some reportedly made a month’s living 
from casually sifting sand down at the 
river’s edge on a Saturday afternoon. The 
immediate effect of this mining and smug- 
gling was inflation as ready cash was put 
into the hands of many and consumer 
products purchasable with this money were 
painfully scarce. Prices reached a peak 
early in 1964 with diamond traffic running 
wild. Many had increased buying power 
but almost nothing to buy and nowhere 
to invest their new-found wealth. 


In an attempt to curtail the outflow of 
Congolese currency to other countries, the 
government then put strict restrictions on 
import licenses. This deprived the commer- 
cial men of much of their buying power in 
foreign countries and consumer goods be- 
came even more scarce. 


Another economic by-product of the po- 
litical revolution is the resulting disparity of 
prices. Lacking necessary funds, the gov- 
ernment was unable to maintain the sparce 
network of twisting, sandy roads. In many 
areas these roads are the only link with the 
outside world. Heavy rains soon deterior- 
ated them to an impassable condition. 
Transportation and distribution so vital to 
an economy became nil. Because the pro- 
ducer cannot get his produce to markets 
and the consumer cannot purchase enough 
to meet his needs a vast inequality of prices 
is built up. The small amount of goods 
getting through over poor roads commands 
exorbitant prices. Recently potatoes sold 
for 30 francs a kilogram at the small town 
of Luiza while the trucker if successful in 
his attempt to get potatoes to the market 
in the city of Luluabourg 200 kilometers 
north of Luiza could sell them for a 1000 
percent increase in price. 


An acquaintance of mine who owns sevy- 
eral trucks has recently begun hauling 
goods to the edge of the rebel held territory 
in the Kwilu province where he exchanges 
them across the Loange River for palm oil. 
With literally no interaction between this 
territory and the outside world in over a 
year now it is not difficult to imagine the 
immensity of the market available there 
for salt, cloth, and other supplies. Here 
salt which in Luluabourg costs 200 francs 
a bag is traded at the river for a certain 
amount of palm oil which is later sold for 
2000 francs. 


In any society going through severe in- 
flation there are always some who do not 
have large amounts of cash. For those who 
have not dealt in the diamond market the 
widely high prices make life very, very dif- 
ficult. In many villages outsiders have be- 
come bothersome parasites on the local 
populations. Goats, pigs and chickens are 
taken and in many villages breeding stock 

Continued on page 18 
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has practically disappeared. Truckers try- 
ing to get through with commerce are an- 
noyed and occasionally a truck is con- 
fiscated for extended periods of time. This 
treatment again discourages the commer- 
cial men from trying to enter these areas. 
Thus vital lines of communication and 
transport break down. 


What are the prospects for the future of 
the Congolese economy? Will inflation con- 
tinue to mount along with increased dif- 
ferences in prices further disrupting the 
economic life of Congo’s struggling citizens? 
What effects will this economic stress have 
upon the emerging church? Will its evan- 
gelistic outreach of service efforts be ham- 
pered by economic difficulties? 


The Congolese economy is suffering from 
inflation and imbalance of prices which are 
side-effects of a political revolution. Yet 
there are encouraging signs pointing towards 
more economic stability. More roads are be- 
ing repaired and maintained, allowing the 
resumption of important transportation. 


Decreased tribal conflicts allow freer cir- 
culation and military personnel have been 
widely stationed to suppress rebel activity 
and maintain peace and order. Better roads 
and more circulation will decrease the dis- 
parity of prices and give health to the 
economy. There are now more consumer 
goods on store shelves and prices are lower 
than they were a year ago. The availability 
of goods at lower prices will put them in the 
reach of an ever increasing segment of the 
population. 


A very encouraging factor is the rich 
economic potential of the country. Agri- 
cultural resources will be developed and 
the people better fed. Increasingly better 
trained leadership will guide the country 
in the development of other valuable re- 
sources. In a rapidly developing country 
like the Congo opportunities appear un- 
limited to those who have the initiative 
and ability to take the needed energy and 
capital risks. It will be largely a question of 
“who gets there first with the most.” 


EMERGING JOURNALISM 


by Levi Keidel 


A TEAM OF Christian journalists held a 
series of day-long conferences at upper- 
level schools in West Central Conge April 
7-14, to interest students in careers in Chris- 
tian journalism. The effort was an important 
first step toward developing a cadre of na- 
tional Christians interested in a journalism 
ministry. 

Members of the team were Robert L. 
Niklaus, director of the literature program 
in the Kikongo-Kituba vernaculars; Levi 
Keidel, editor of the Tshiluba vernacular 
magazine TUYAYA KUNYI; Washington 
Bongeye, an editor of a weekly Leopold- 
ville newspaper ACTUALITES AFRI- 
CANES, and Andrew Massaki, editor of 
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the Kikongo-Kituba vernacular newspaper 
MOYO. 


The pioneer effort was designed to in- 
troduce upper-level students to the field 
of journalism and to help them consider 
its possibilities for witness in a Christian 
context. Schools included in the tour were 
Tshikapa Secondary School of the Congo 
Inland Mission, Nyanga Secondary School, 
the Union Theological Seminary at Lulua- 
bourg, and the Union Secondary School at 
Katubue, and the Bibanga Secondary 
School of the Presbyterian Congo Mission. 
Approximately 500 students are enrolled 
in these schools and were reached by the 
effort. 








A PAGE OF EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WILMER AND KENLYN Sprunger sent a routine letter to the office and at the 
very bottom placed 1 Cor. 15:58 with a bordering rectangle about it. The 
experience of pondering it anew is unforgettable. 
“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

The first eighteen pages of this Messenger give some details about the fact 
that there is a LIVING, ORGANIZED CHURCH IN CONGO—the fruitage 
of vision, prayer, and the united effort of concerned Board members, dedicated 
missionaries and office staff personnel, a living church at work and a responsive 
Congolese public. “. . . YOUR LABOR HAS NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 

There is now a new challenge. Observation indicates the need to achieve the 
ability to multiply self-propagating churches among one’s own citizenry. The 
weakness we have in this respect in our own country helps us understand this 
hurdle. Outreach, growth, bringing peoples of different sociological plateaus 
and leanings to Christ is now the task. 

Believing that all men are lost until they come into redemptive relationships 
to Jesus Christ serves as a goad. Either we care about the souls of men or we 
don’t. Meeting the “bread” need of humanity is a most vital part of caring and 
often needs to be given priority so that a base is built for talking about the 
redemptive need. It is incompatible with Scripture to witness to people in 
physical need and ignore their right to exist. Even in our affluent society wit- 
nessing needs nourishing of various sorts as a helpful complement. 

Thus, while some concentrate on the problems of the economy, others on 
literacy, disease, local and world relationships, and still others on the other 
multitudinous needs of a people, there will be need of at least a few who give 
leadership in church formation, growth, and maturation. We can get lost in the 
jungle of thought that everybody is witnessing while deeply engaged in service 
pursuits. This should be true but is doubtful. Someone must assemble this visible 
church. It is to be formed, taught, and bound by the principles of God. It is 
eventually a fellowship in Christ. The priesthood of the believer is a most ex- 
cellent concept, but every organization that succeeds has a person or persons 
offering the dynamic, challenging, promoting, teaching, and incorporating the 
reproduced adherents. 

WHAT IS GOD’S PURPOSE NOW? It is very possible that the thirst for 
education, the deep desire for economic emancipation, the passion for independ- 
ence at any cost, the unfathomable confusing gap between primitiveness and 
the space age will deeply affect God’s purpose for the church in Congo. 

The church in Africa is now at a critical spot in time. It can go forward or 
backward. IT WILL NOT STAND STILL. 

The recent Charlesville Conference (February 1965) was a signal. Congolese 
leaders specifically requested help so they could go forward. The responsible 
church leaders suddenly realized the immensity of their charge. Becoming a 
legalized church with all the responsibility resting upon them was a sobering 
experience. 

The task they have is stupendous. Immediately they are confronted with the 
problem of personally assuming responsibility for the function, development 
and outreach of the church. What will be the method of motivation to get the 
work done? The Scriptures imply by imagery, facts, and figures that the church 
is to develop, grow and penetrate the world, incorporate not only the family 
but new families of whatever culture or tribe. Gains in quality and quantity 
are expected. 

WHERE DO WE FIND OURSELVES IN THIS ENCOUNTER? Remember, 
the priest and Levite passed by. The good Samaritan did what he could. In 
Divine Providence there is an answer. 


ib, 








Harold and Joyce Harms, excellent house par- 
ents, with the help of Mrs. Anna Ediger, pro- 
vide the physical, spiritual, and substitute pa- 
rental needs of 22 children. The children love 
them and rightly so. This team has relieved 
missionaries of many anxieties and has earned 
deep respect of all. They have one child of 
their own named Joey. 


The boys live in one hostel and the girls in 
another. An empty lot used as a playground 
lies between the two. Here is the boy’s hostel 
which is currently rented for this purpose. It 
needed considerable fixing before it could be 
used. Harold Harms served as chief “remod- 
eler.” Now it is quite homey. 


The girl’s house was purchased last year and 
then remodeled. It provides very adequately, 
is roomy, and should provide good housing 
for a long time as a hostel. Ladies from the 
C.I.M. constituency have aided in supplying 
various necessities. This included linens, kitch- 
en ware, quilts, etc. 





VARIOUS LETTERS FROM HOSTEL OCCUPANTS 
(un-edited) 


Dear Messenger Readers, 


Once again the opportunity has come 
for us to write you a note and let you know 
how we are getting along. 


This year our family is more than twice 
the size it was last year. All 22 of them 
seem to be full of life and enjoying their 
stay here. Just yesterday one of the fifth 
graders said, “Why I haven’t even thought 
about getting homesick this year.” It is 
true, the days are full from morning to bed- 
time. In the spare time it seems like the 
girls find themselves up in trees, and the 
boys find themselves either on the basket- 
ball court or in the sand box playing with 
their cars. 


This year we have the added responsi- 
bility of the High School young peoples 
meetings on Sunday evening. We’ve been 
having 30-35 out for the evening services. 
From 8-10 of these are not from Christian 
homes so we feel we have a great opportu- 
nity for reaching these young people for 
Christ. 


We thank you for your prayers, thoughts, 
letters, and gifts. Continue to remember the 
children here. Being away from their fami- 
lies isn’t too easy at times, especially for 
the younger ones. Then also if you would 
remember the High School youth group. 
We want to reach these kids for Christ 
and perhaps this is our only opportunity 
to win these precious souls. 


Sincerely yours, 
Harold, Joyce and Joey Harms 


Dear Mr. Short, 


Uncle Harold built the hostel a basket- 
ball court. 


We walk to school which is about a block 
away. It has grades one to twelve. 


I room with three other boys. They are 
Danny Gerber, Keith Rocke, and John 
Dick. 

We have a German Shepherd called 
Spiegel. He weighs about 70 pounds. 

The school has a newspaper, a year 
book called “Tasol’” (The American School 
of Leopoldville). The school also has a 
basketball team called the Tasol Condors. 
They have played the Jeunepros, an Afri- 
can team. The Jeunepros won the first game 
and rain stopped the second at 16-11 for 
the Jeunepros. 


For a while Aunt Joyce bought mangoes 
from us at one franc a mango. Mark Janz 
and I made 500 francs selling mangoes. 


Yours truly, 
Loren Roth (grade 5) 


Dear Mr. Short, 


I am fine. 

How are you? I am fine in the Congo. 

We have a dog named Spiegel. He is a 
good dog. 

Our hostel has a basketball court. I al- 
ways play basketball on it. 

We have two bunks in our room. 


Yours truly, 
Keith Rocke (grade 4) 


Dear Mr. Short, 


I am fine. 

We have a good school. 

It has rained very much. 

The hostel has a dog named Spiegel. He 
is a German Shepherd. We have a place 
to play basketball. 

Yours truly, 
Danny Gerber (grade 4) 


Dear Mr. Short, 


How are you? 

Uncle Harold built us a basketball court. 
He is putting up the basket now. 

We have a German Shepherd. We like 
playing with him. 

The boys live in one house and the girls 
live in another house. Uncle Harold and 
Aunt Joyce live in the boys house and 
Aunt Anna lives in the girls house. 

We have 2 cars. Uncle Harold drives 
one car and Aunt Joyce drives the other. 
The boys usually win even though the girls 
start out first, in going to church. 

We are praying for you in America. 


Yours truly, 
Johnny Dick (grade 5) 


Dear Uncle Reuben, 

We're having a lot of fun here in Leo- 
poldville. We go swimming every Friday at 
the swimming pool. We also go to the 
monument of Stanley every Saturday night 
for a picnic supper. 

Continued on next page 
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Maybe you haven’t heard that Uncle 
Harold built us a basketball court and he 
is working on the basket so we can play 
basketball. 


We have a nice German Shepherd named 
Spiegel. We play with him a lot at the 
hostel. He often follows us to school and 
fights with the other dogs there. 


We’ve been up in mango trees getting 
ripe mangoes. There are still only a few ripe 
ones because mango season hasn’t begun. 
I wish you were here to taste them. They 
are very good. 


School is pretty easy here but I wish we 
were home so we could play more. We have 
fun at recess with my friends. We play 
tetherball and softball at recess. 


Please pray for us as we work in school. 
Tell people to pray for our parents in their 
work. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mark Janz (grade 6) 


Dear Mr. Reuben Short, 


School is smoothly grinding on and it is 
about that time when you think only three 
weeks from now there will be three weeks 
left until Christmas. 


As a good project for us sweating stu- 
dents here in Leo, we thought you could 
start a money raising project so we could 
build a small swimming pool in our yard. 


Sincerely yours, 
David Rocke (grade 10) 


Dear Friends, 


I am writing from my second home, the 
CIM hostel in Leopoldville. There are six 
high schoolers and 12 grammar schoolers. 
We have two houses separated by an open 
lot in which is our play ground. Just re- 
cently Uncle Harold Harms put a con- 
crete slab on this empty lot which is going 
to be our basketball court when the bas- 
kets get put up. The boys live in one house 
and the girls in the other. 


We live only two blocks from the school, 
which is very handy—especially when we 
finish with breakfast about 7:20, and school 
begins at 7:30. The school days begin at 7: 
30 and end at 12:30; begin again (for high 
school) at 2:00 and end at 4:30. 

Aunt Joyce Harm’s mother came just 
three weeks ago, in order to play the part 
of housemother to the girls. She is still get- 
ting used to us. 
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On weekends we go swimming at a nice 
big pool here in Leo. We have parties and 
play games and wish for good American 
ice cream! If you in the States, with all your 
snow and cold weather now, will try to im- 
agine we ClIMers out here in hot tropical 
Congo weather, it may help you to keep 
warm. 


We constantly write to and pray for 
our parents who are still out in the “bush” 
doing the Lord’s work; whether it be medi- 
cal work, teaching, or evangelism. We hope 
that you'll pray for and write to us too. 


Sincerely, 
Sandra Bertsche (grade 9) 


Dear Sir, 


This year because of a flood of about 15 
extra kids, the hostel has gone through 
many changes. 


For one thing, there was not nearly 
enough room to house 22 children in one 
house so the hostel annexed another house. 
This house is where the cooking and eat- 
ing of all the meals is done and also the 
headquarters for Aunt Joyce and Uncle 
Harold Harms. In addition to being the 
main house, the Battleship (as it has been 
named) houses the male species of our 
hostel which make up about half of us. 


The other house is the girl’s dorm. Here 
is also the main game room and library of 
the hostel. 


School is much as it always is. We leave 
the house at 7:20 and school lets out at 
12330; 


Back to our school again in the afternoon 
at 2:00 until 4:30 doesn’t leave much time 
to get bored and the days fly by quite 
quickly. 

For main amusement we have Spiegel 
(our watch dog) and a sand box for the 
younger children. 

Friday we go swimming and Saturday is 
work period. Sunday we go to church 
down town and come home to a nice hot 
dinner. 

Life at the hostel is lots of fun and al- 
though we miss our parents, we would much 
rather come here than stay at home and 
get bored. 


Sincerely yours, 
Nancy Graber (grade 8) 


Uncle Reuben 
Dear Sir, 


I am writing you from the main-states 
room (high school girls room) of the 
Cruiser (girl’s house) on a nice hot Sun- 
day afternoon. Rest hour is just over and 
one of the little girls is playing the piano 
(all of them take piano lessons). There are 
nine girls in the house. The nine boys live 
over in the double decker house; we call it 
the Battleship. Aunt Anna mothers us and 
Uncle Harold and Aunt Joyce and Joey 
make sure the boys stay in line. As you have 
gathered, there are two houses. A lot be- 
tween them has a basketball court which 
comes in very handy as two of the boys are 
on the Tasol basketball team. After school 
hours are spent doing homework, playing 
games, gathering mangoes and any other 
of 101 things. We high schoolers are kept 
busy with school and Youth Group activi- 
ties. 

School starts at 7:30 and the morning 
session ends at 12:30. The afternoon session 
lasts from 2:00 till 4:30. Tasol (The Amer- 
ican School of Leopoldville) boasts a year- 
book, a newspaper, a basketball team, a 
chorus, and even a few classes. Most of the 
kids are enormously brilliant. 

The weekend is always full. First there is 
the inevitable homework, your ironing (if 
you are in the 7th grade or up) washing 
dishes if your team is on K.P. and clean- 
ing the house. Often there is a party or so- 
cial event. Every Friday we go swimming 
at the Funa Club pool. 

French is the main language in Congo so 
every one learns a little. 

We have about 200 in school including 
missionary kids, embassy personnel, U. N. 
children, and some Congolese. Twenty- 
one countries in all are represented. 

Birthdays are a big event and even with 
22 people there aren’t as many as you think. 
When one rolls around we each get a 
piece of gum or candy and _ naturally 
have cake, ice cream and a big celebration. 


Sincerely, 
Yvonne Roth (grade 10) 


Dear Friends, 


There are two houses here for the CIM 
hostel. One is for the girls where ping- 
pong and other games are kept and the 

continued on page 13 


NOW ISN'T THIS ONE OF THE FINEST 
GROUPS OF YOUNG ONES YOU HAVE 
EVER HEARD FROM OR SEEN? 





(Quotes - 


“If the church has capable and experi- 
enced leaders, they guide its members in 
the path of the light of the gospel and pre- 
vent them from accepting false doctrines. 
The Congo church has need of mission- 
aries to train its members in order that they 
may accomplish the mission entrusted to 
them.” 


by Vincent Bomans, Kandala, now 
studying in the Theological Sch. at 
Kajiji. 


“If the church is a strong witness in its 
own locality, it will also bring the gospel 
to more distant places. Also the Congo 
church should be in communion with 
churches in other countries, for all are 
one in Christ their Master.” 


by Jean P. Luana, Tshikapa, now 
studying in the Theological Sch. 
at Kajiji. 


“Now we have some really excellent mes- 
sages for our fifteen minute programs we 
have been assembling for use over radio 
station ELWA in Liberia. Last week we sent 
several of our programs to Leopoldville to 
try to get them ‘aired’ over the main radio 
station in Congo (Radio Nationale), and 
they immediately accepted to use them.... 
At the same time we sent some tapes to 
Elisabethville to try to get them accepted 
over one of their powerful transmitters, 
but we have not heard from there yet.” 


Missionary Charles Sprunger 


“There are about four million Congo- 
lese who speak TSHILUBA, the language 
we use in our broadcasts. Of all these peo- 
ple, we could probably consider 500,000 
to 1,000,000 as having access to a radio, 
either their own or a friend’s. It would be 
well to explain that TSHILUBA is a vernac- 
ular and that many of these people do not 
understand any other language. There is no- 
one else producing TSHILUBA religious 
programs for the radio. We are not dupli- 
cating the effort of others. If we do not pro- 
duce TSHILUBA programs, no one else 
will!” 


Missionary Charles Sprunger 
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“Through the joint efforts of the Congo 
Inland Mission, the Westcott Mission, and 
the American Presbyterian Congo Mission, 
a distribution network of some 40 Chris- 
tian booksellers has been set up in the 
TSHILUBA language area. Sellers are 
kept supplied by periodic visits of a special- 
ly built book van. Since October 1962, 
when the plan was inaugurated, they have 
sold a minimum of 300,000 Christian 
books and booklets in a geographic area 
approximately equivalent to two American 
states. Sellers are reminded repeatedly that 
they are not primarily businessmen but 
soul winners; their witness is reaching many 
who have little or no interest in the message 
of Jesus Christ.” 


Missionary Levi Keidel 


“David Kipoko has translated half a 
dozen helpful books from the Tshiluba lan- 
guage into Pende. These manuscripts were 
burned in the fires at Kandala. He is now 
busy translating them again.” 


Missionary Levi Keidel 


“An all CIM Pastor’s Conference was 
held at Charlesville in February. This is the 
first church conference held there since 
1960. At least 95 percent of the population 
which was there in 1960 has moved away. 
Others have come in, but the number is 
considerably less than previously. At this 
same time, women delegates from each of 
the station areas were there for their own 
conference. Ina did a lot of work preparing 
programs for their meetings and lessons for 
them on the Christian home.” 


Missionary Glenn Rocke 


“We had our Pastor’s conference at 
Charlesville a little bit better than a week 
ago. We felt we had a good conference. We 
were not scolded even once. As a matter of 
fact Kabangu Tom got up and gave quite 
a speech on how thankful he was for the 
Americans and their help. They had plenty 
of food and it was prepared very well. They 
had difficulty getting enough water.” 


Missionary Elmer Dick 


“Shortly after the rebels arrived, they 
came to the mission and started to take 
away everything which they could carry to 
their trucks. Household goods, typewriters, 
even about 50 tons of paper which they 
had in storage. Christian literature was 
taken and dumped into the river. At this 
point the pastor came to the rebels and said: 
‘Look, you may take the other books, but 
the Bible is God’s Word. You must not de- 
stroy God’s Word. Give them to me.’ Nor- 
mally the rebels would have killed anyone 
who stood in their way, but there was some- 
thing about this pastor that made them com- 
ply. They granted his wish and gave him 
all the remaining Bibles from the bookstore. 
Then they entered the printing plant. Here 
they were going to machine gun all the 
equipment and destroy everything. Again the 
pastor intervened. He said: ‘Gentlemen, 
these are very expensive machines. These 
machines print books. When you take over 
the government, your children will need to 
have books for their education. You'll need 
these machines.’ Again the rebels listened 
instead of killing the one who dared voice 
an objection. Later the rebels came to the 
pastor and presented him with one of the 
stolen typewriters from the mission. Why 
they did this Mr. Deans could not explain.” 


Report from Missionary Henry 
Dirks relative to the LECO sub- 
sidiary in Stanleyville. 


Mr. Paul Raymaekers, sociologist at the 
Lovanium University of Leopoldville, de- 
scribed Leopoldville as a key city in the 
center of Africa—a city with an agonizing 
urban problem. From a population of 30, 
000 the city has grown to an estimated 1, 
200,000. This rapid growth accounts for a 
grave situation. Tension between those who 
attend school and the uneducated runs high 
. . . .He proposed the development of Con- 


go’s natural resources by creating a thor- 
oughly disciplined civil service. 


Mr. Oswald Nsukami, director of 
workers’ education of the Confederation of 
Free Unions of Congo, claimed that as of 
last January in excess of 100,000 men were 
unemployed in addition to the “invisible” 
unemployed. He said the greatest desire of 
men, women, and children of the city is 
“to see the economic and social situation 
improve at the greatest possible speed.” 
Further he said, “for us unionists, we tell 
you frankly, as long as a man suffers hunger, 
his spirit is bound by this limitation. It is 
of no value to place a Bible on a table 
where there has been no daily bread.” 
(something to think about) 


“In comparison with the great universities 
of the world we are truly insignificant. But 
we believe that in our university are the 
elements of potential grandeur which will 
develop into an institution of higher learn- 
ing as powerful and as strong as that sym- 
bolized in the oak.” 


Dr. Robert J. Decker, Rector of 
University of Congo. 


Betty Quiring is making plans to return 
to Congo this coming August. Application 
for visa has been made. She has a deep 
desire to return. 


Hulda Banman and Peter Buller plan to 
continue their studies for another year be- 
fore making plans to return. 


“Prime Minister Moise Tshiombe spoke 
in one of the churches in Leopoldville 
some weeks ago and said something like this 
—CONGO NEEDS THE CHRISTIANS 
AND THE CHURCH AND CHRIST 
ALONE CAN SAVE CONGO’.” 


Missionary Archie Graber 








Continued from page 26 
B.P. 174, Mbuji Mayi 
Republic of Congo 

Rey. and Mrs. Archie D. Graber 
B.P. 81, Kikwit, Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
I.M.E., Kimpese, Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Miss Tina Warkentin 


95 Blvd. Gen Jacques 
Bruxelles 5, Belgium 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
127 Rue de Washington 


Bruxelles 5, Belgium 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 
130 Rue Defacqz 
Bruxelles, Belgium 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
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Addresses of C.I.M. Missionaries 


Missionaries on Furlough: 
Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Landmark, Manitoba, Canada 
Rey. and Mrs. Peter Buller 

Rt. 4, Burket, Indiana 46508 
Miss Betty Quiring 

234 East Walnut 

Dallas, Oregon 97338 

Miss Hulda Banman 

Ten Eyck - Troughton Residence 
145 East 39th Street 

New York, New York 10016 
Dr. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 
Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
4661 East Orleans 

Fresno, California 93702 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46517 


In the Homeland: 


Miss Lena Friesen 

Jansen, Nebraska 68377 

Miss Sarah Friesen 

Jansen, Nebraska 68377 

Miss Frieda Guengerich 

Box 83, Deer Creek, Illinois 61733 
Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Box 17, Fairview, Michigan 48621 
Miss Anna Quiring 

Box 105, Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 
Miss Amanda Reimer 

12-105 Roslyn Road 

Winnipeg 13, Manitoba, Canada 


On the Field: 
B.P. 123, Leopoldville 
Repulic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 


B.P. 4081, Leopoldville II 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
Mrs. Anna J. N. Ediger 
Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse (at Kamayala 
Station) 
B.P. 4702, Leopoldville II 
Republic of Congo 
Miss Elizabeth Giesbrecht 
B.P. 1, Tshikapa, via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 
Tshikapa Station: 
Rey. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
Rey. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 
Miss Tina Quiring 
Miss Lois Slagle 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Miss Aganetha Friesen 
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Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Taylor University 

Upland, Indiana 46989 

Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe Street 

Dallas, Oregon 97338 

Miss Selma Unruh 

202 S. Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Retired: 

Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
203 W. State Street 
Trenton, Ohio 45067 

Rev. and Mrs. John P. Barkman 
1717 South Winery 

Fresno, California 92602 
Mrs. Emma Moser 

318 W. Main Street 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Miss Erma Birky 

33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 

805 N. Jefferson 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Rev. and Mrs. Frank J. Enns 
312 S. Pine Street 

Inman, Kansas 67546 

Miss Kornelia Unrau 

901 Uglow 

Dallas, Oregon 97338 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 N. 30th Drive 

Phoenix 9, Arizona 85009 


Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Miss Anna V. Liechty 


Mutena Station: 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Mary Hiebert 
Nyanga Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Miss Elda Ruth Hiebert 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Miss Lodema Short 
Miss Mary Epp 
Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
B.P. 900, 


Luluabourg via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Levi O. Keidel 
B.P. 700 
Luluabourg via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Continued on page 25 





CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry on the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village commu- 
nity life with the church as its center. 


Total church-mission integration was achieved in February of 1960, 
when Congo leaders assumed administrational responsibility for their 
church, naming it “The Mennonite Church in Congo.” Missionaries 
continue to labor alongside their African brethren striving to im- 


plant Jesus Christ in the hearts and lives of the Congolese. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46517 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Rev. Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 
Rev. George B. Neufeld, Asst. Treas. 
Lorraine Lowenberg, Office Secretary 


Mrs. George B. Neufeld, Dir. Ladies Aux. 


CO-OPERATING AGENCIES 


(For receiving and receipting of funds) 
Board of Missions 

722 Main Street 

Newton, Kansas 


Lester C. Gerig, Treasurer 
Evangelical Mennonite Church 
3100 Addison Avenue 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


E.M.B. Conference 

839 Pine Street 

Omaha 8, Nebraska 

Canadian Representatives: 
Rey. George Groening 

890 Carter Avenue 

Winnipeg 9, Manitoba, Canada 


Mr. George F. Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 
B.P. 1, Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Congo Republic, Africa 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


President 

Rey. R. L. Hartzler 
809 N. Evans Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Vice-President 

Rev. Milo Nussbaum 
1000 S. Fourth 
Morton, Illinois 


Recording Secretary 
Mr. William Regehr 
839 Pine Street 

Omaha 8, Nebraska 


Treasurer 

Mr. Maurice Stahly 
203 Brentwood Street 
Morton, Illinois 
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Making final arrangements with chief pilot instructor Ernie Krenzin 
relative to the plane for Congo. Plane pictured is similar to one that 
will be going to Congo. 


THE PLANE FUND IS STILL OPEN 


Response to this appeal has been excellent. We now have enough cash and 
pledges to cover the original cost. We will need operating funds for this first 
year which are extra since this was not planned within the budget for 1965. 
This will take several thousand dollars. 


Therefore, if you have not yet sent in your contribution and would like to be a 
part of this project, you will be as much a part as anyone else. It will be one 
fund until we get that plane FLYING IN CONGO. 


Send your contributions through your conference channels or direct to Congo 
Inland Mission, 251 West Hively, Elkhart, Indiana 46517. Contributions are 
Federal Income Tax deductiblee THANK YOU SINCERELY FOR HELPING. 


THE CONGO MISSIONARY 





“The Tshikapa 185” 





Mr. Ernie Krenzin, technical supervisor of the Missionary Aviation Fellowship, 
introduces the new Cessna 185 that will serve the Congo Inland Mission. 
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A statement on the meaning of freedom by 
the legal representative of the Evangelical 
Mennonite Church in Congo. 


The 
Responsibility 
of 


Being FREE 





by Nicodeme Tshilembu 


John 8:36—If the Son therefore shall make you free, you shall be free indeed. 

1 Peter 4:11b—If any man minister, let him do it as of the ability which God 
giveth: that God in all things may be glorified through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be praise and dominion for ever and ever. 


IN THE FIRST book of the Bible we learn of the creation of this world and of the 
first man and woman. God placed this man above all the other creatures. Man 
named them. He was able to take some of them for his food. He was perfectly 
free to act on the other creatures within the plan that the Creator revealed to him. 
Consequently, that first man desired nothing, for God provided him everything. 


Lost Liberty Restored 


It followed that Satan, the enemy of true liberty, succeeded by his ruse in de- 
ceiving that man and his wife. He seduced them. Because they disobeyed the Di- 
vine orders, they were accursed and they lost that expression of liberty which they 
had. From that time there followed misery and death. Men were so hopeless and 
deprived of liberty and goodness that they could not align themselves with the 
Creator. Then the grand Divine love was made manifest; a promise was made to 
them. It was that of recovering their fundamental liberty that our great God offers 
us by His Son Jesus Christ, liberty on which we must take our responsibility. 

The Congo becoming independent, her coming to her sovereignty brought many 
consequences to the country, as you all know. Even though the training and place- 
ment of African leadership was far from being realized, the nationals had to take 
the direction of the country. Unfortunately, the mission fields also did not escape 
that situation. During the absence of the missionaries the Congolese groped about 
here and there until the return of the missionaries to the country. Many efforts 
and steps were taken and finally the Church obtained her “personalite civile’”—her 
legal existence, her autonomy. 


The nature of church autonomy 


Now what sort of autonomy has the 
Church obtained? Having become autono- 
mous, what must she do? Does she de- 
sire something more or must she be aban- 
doned to herself? 

This autonomy, we say, is organizational 
rather than spiritual. For we all know that 
as believers we are already freed by the 
blood of Jesus Christ and this the very day 
of our repentance. Since the Lord who had 
freed us was and always will be free, his 
servants (His Church) are likewise free. 
The duty of the free is clearly discerned by 
the Lord Himself in the Gospel of Matthew 
28:18-20. 

Conscious of that real liberty, each be- 
liever (the Church) acts in the name of the 
Lord and thus accomplishes His orders— 
to make Jesus Christ known to those who 
do not yet know Him. Jesus Christ guaran- 
tees us that liberty and no one can take it 
from us so long as we continue to serve him 
honorably. Finally, we speak of the respon- 
sibility in the ministry of the Word; and 
responsibility in the administrative direc- 
tion of the Church organization. 

The situation which now prevails in the 
world and especially in Congo gives rise to 
many imperative needs to preach the Gospel 
to a population that is disorientated— 
whether by materialism, by some foreign 
influence, by false doctrines or traditions 
or by any other influence. In short, the 
population is vascillating. It is necessary 
that the people be enlightened and set on 
the true path of eternal happiness and of 
stability before they are lost. Conscious of 
her obligations, the Church has a capital 
task of evangelizing the people in order that 
they may know the truth. Jesus Christ alone 
is truth. He loosens whosoever believes Him 
from the yoke of Satan, 

However, many Congolese think further 
than that. The acquisition of this autonomy 
signifies something else for some. No more 
discipline in the Church, one may conduct 
oneself as may seem good. Others let it be 
known that one may revise the doctrinal 
points which, according to their point of 
view, were too much enforced by the mis- 
sionaries. Among these points one makes 
allusion to marriage, divorce, the tithe, and 
others. For them, the Church must adapt 
herself to the age. From this the liberty of 
movement of the believers would be much 
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broader than before. This is to say, in a 
word, that the Church becomes more or 
less indulgent. Such is the conception of 
some on this subject. 


A vigilante church 


Being fully aware of this, must not the 
Church redouble her efforts and remain 
Vigilante in order to convince such thinkers 
that the Church is never a human inspira- 
tion (missionary, pastor or other) but, on 
the contrary, the Church is the work of God 
accomplished by the Holy Spirit? It is at 
the heart of the Church that the Divine 
will is felt, is manifested and, in the end, is 
completed. By this fact, any attempt to 
substitute human desire or any other human 
interpretation for the teaching of the Bible 
must be purely and simply repulsed. Jesus 
Christ enforced the observance of all teach- 
ing of the Bible (Matt. 5:17-18). 

Therefore, whether or not the mission- 
aries, the former pastors, enforced this base, 
it is absolutely not ours to turn our backs 
on it. Our actual position is unique and 
clear—to base ourselves on the Bible in 
order to reaffirm the will of God and, if 
necessary, to set right the situation. Success 
is sure for Jesus Christ promises to be with 
those who serve Him. 


The church’s task 


The task to which this young Church is 
called to face is very delicate. It demands 
the benediction of the Most High in order 
to lead to a good end. But to this must also 
be added sufficient intellectual maturity, 
wisdom, dynamic, experience, good will, 
the necessary material, and what more 
should I add? To be sufficient for the task, 
our leaders must have good education, theo- 
logical as well as general. The output in 
administrative service depends upon the 
same factor. In order to stimulate the faith- 
ful to participate actively in the work of 
the Church, in order to promote Christian 
education, in order to maintain constant 
contact with the faithful. in order to have 
something well organized—in all of these 
the same factor of good education remains 
the condition. 

We recognize, moreover, that not many 
efforts were consecrated in this way in 
order to have the type of personnel capable 
of assuming responsibility. But there is still 
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An eye-witness account of the deteriorating 
situation in the area of the Kwilu rebellion. 


Kwilu Report: 


REBELLION within 


IT WAS FOR the two Congolese pastors and 
the two missionaries a morning of sober 
reflection and somber memory. The time 
was May 17, 1965. The place was Kandala 
Station. The occasion was the first visit to 
CIM Kwilu territory by Mission and 
Church representatives since that week in 
January, 1964, when the station had been 
partially destroyed by roving bands of 
“jeunesse.”” We had arrived at the station 
after two days of sporadic travel under 
military escort through deserted villages 
and over bad roads still pitted and obstruct- 
ed in places by trenches and trees placed 
by retreating rebels. The last kilometer of 
approach to the station had been by wind- 
ing, bumpy trail through the grass as the 
existing road offered little but a network 
of trenches. 

The station was 
Where only months before there was a 
Bible School camp, there were now only 
eroding sections of mud brick walls jutting 
above the top of high, yellow, dry season 
grass. Under foot, nettles caught at socks 
and pant legs and twice a snake was 
killed. 

Where just months before there had 
been the bustle and activity of a school 
program, there now were only roofless, 
empty, barewalled class rooms with each 
blackboard a mass of tightly written, mean- 
ingless scrawl, the futile work of a wan- 
dering, mentally unbalanced Congolese. 

The store room that had contained more 
than two tons of Gipende literature was now 
roofless and completely empty except for 
a soft mat of paper pulp under foot, litera- 
ture that had succumbed to months of 
successive sun and rain. But near the en- 
trance there was still a legible fragment 


completely deserted.., 


REBELLION 


by James Bertsche 


from a Gipende Gospel of Luke which 
read:“Mukunda na’ tshi mudi munguta- 
mega etshi Fumu, Fumu, uvi mushigo mut- 
shita ingudi mumiwambela?” (“Why call 
ye me Lord, Lord and do not the things 
that I say?’’) 

Then there was the station chapel, a place 
rich with memories of other days. Here 
there had been marriages’ celebrated, 
Christmas programs, graduation exercises, 
choir rehearsals, long committee meetings 
and the consistent preaching of the Good 
News. Today all that remained was a shell 
of masonry open to the hazy, dry season 
sky—and on a patch of wall beside the 
doorless entryway there was a_ sardonic 
comment scratched in charcoal by an un- 
known hand: “Tubamiyibi, revolution ya 
mambo” i. e. “You little thieves yours is a 
revolution of lies.” 

And so it was the station over. The 
staccato chatter of heavy automatic weap- 
ons and the occasional hollow thump of 
a mortar shell marking the progress of a 
military patrol against the rebels across 
the river a scant six kilometers from the 
station served only to add still another di- 
mension to the setting of tragedy and de- 
struction in which we stood. The girls’ 
compound now presented only roofless 
rooms in which weeds grew above eye level. 
Through the gaping window of the motor 
house, a diesel engine stood askew on its 
cement base, battered and wrecked. What 
had been the garage was now a cluster of 
cracked and falling cement block walls 
leaving startling, right angle patterns from 
among which two nesting birds flew as we 
approached. And the dwellings that had 
formerly been missionary homes now were 
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The Church has been witnessing in the rebel 
areas. Victories and defeats have brought 
the Church along the road to maturity. 


by Ben F. Eidse 


Missionary at Kamayala 





Rey. Ben F. Ejidse 


THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH 
IN REBEL AREAS 


Has THE CHURCH been witnessing in this 
time of trouble? In attempting to answer 
this question for the Kwilu area it may 
be well to consider how the believers: (1) 
evaluated rebel propaganda, (2) reacted to 
threats, beatings, and adversities, (3) be- 
haved under rebel occupation, (4) conducted 
themselves in the tense atmosphere accom- 
panying revolution, (5) proclaimed the 
Word in these troublous times. 


Evaluation of rebel propaganda 


In the Kwilu people generally had been 
disgusted with the government, thinking 
that if only the first prime minister had not 
been assassinated everything would be all 
right. They thought that if only their man 
could get into power troubles would be 
over. 
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Missionaries had tried to orient them as 


to Communist philosophy and methods of 
agitation. 


When the first reports of “jeunesse” 
(youth) activity came through there was 
much uncertainty. Were these militant bands 
actually invincible? Would they improve the 
lot of the Congolese? From time to time 
we were told, “Things are happening just 
as you said they would.” We were cautioned 
not to mention the word, “jeunesse” openly. 
Then, when the Mukedi-Kandale refugees 
arrived telling their experiences, people be- 
came more resolute. The rebels were not 
invincible after all. Their deeds were selfish 
and wicked. They would not improve the 
situation. It is reported that at Nyanga they 
had a similar experience, and the report 





of the refugees produced a similar effect. 
As revolutionary activity increased in our 
territory one of the teachers expressed the 
sentiment of many when he declared, “We 
who knew the Word of God were not de- 
ceived. Didn’t Jesus say that teachers of 
lies would come?” 

Others did not fare as well. There was 
the overseer in the Kamayala area who be- 
came one of the leaders of the local move- 
ment. A former mission garden boy con- 
sented to join when he was informed by a 
rebel solicitor, “We, in this organization, 
know all about God.” A number of primary 
school students at Kamayala were lured 
into the “jeunesse” web. The Mukedi teach- 
ers became very outspoken in their criti- 
cism of missionaries, accusing them of be- 
ing liars and of impeding the development 
of the Congo. There were pastors who evi- 
dently believed this to be a positive move- 
ment of reform. 


Reactions to persecution 


A rebel chief failed in his attempt to en- 
list teacher evangelists James Koji and Jo- 
seph Mwambenu. They were escorted to 
the outskirts of the village. A man with 
loaded musket was stationed behind each of 
them. Addressing the armed warriors the 
chief commanded, “When I give the order 
shoot these two.” Turning to the evan- 
gelists he demanded, “Now what do you 
say?” Both remained silent. The threat was 
not executed at the time, and later both 
managed to escape. 

Pastor Wayindama, Bible Institute teach- 
er at Kandala, being beaten severely, an- 
swered his tormentors, “If I die, I die for 
the Word of God.” 

Bible Institute student Samuel Kakenda 
and family prayed as they fled, “Help us 
Lord. May the people be merciful to us. 
Bless us the way you blessed the children 
of Israel. If you have not ordained that all 
die today, if some are to see trouble while 
others are to escape, help us to escape.” 
Both he and his wife had the confidence 
that the Lord would see them through. 

On that memorable journey their faith 
was tested repeatedly by recurring threats of 
execution. 

“If the Lord has not written it down we 
cannot die,’ Samuel reassured members 
of the family. They were particularly en- 
couraged when he related his dream of their 


safe arrival at Kamayala. 

Others, under pressure, gave in. Noe, a 
government employee (former house boy 
and cook), fled but was later captured. After 
gruesome torture, so the report goes, he 
joined the revolution, becoming one of the 
foremost leaders in the Kamayala area. 


Behavior under rebel occupation 


Information on the behavior of Chris- 
tians under rebel occupation is still quite 
limited — especially in the Mukedi and 
Kandala areas. Shortly after Pastor Way- 
indama had experienced the “jeunesse” in 
action we inquired, “What do you think of 
the condition of the Church?” 

His initial response was rather negative, 
“The Church is swaying in the balances. It 
is tottering.” After further reflection he add- 
ed, “It is as in the time of Elijah. The 
prophet said, ‘All the people have already 
worshipped Baal. I alone am left.’ But God 
answered, ‘I have just hidden 7,000 men 
who have not bowed their knees to Baal.’ 
We won't have the large numbers we had 
at first, but there are those whom God Him- 
self has hidden. His Church cannot die.” 

A woman told of how she and her hus- 
band had resorted to devotions in secret 
since public assemblies were forbidden. 
“Had they seen our New Testament and 
song book they would have burned them,” 
she voluteered. 

There was a Moses at Mukedi who with 
the help of Bible picture rolls, fearlessly 
taught the Word to large crowds. 

According to Aaron Vunda’s report from 
Mukedi more and more restrictions were 
imposed upon the Church. They could 
have services only once a week. The drum 
could not be used to call people to wor- 
ship. Services must be short. Later, homi- 
letical content was also specified, “Preach 
revolution only. Didn’t the children of Isra- 
el revolt, and didn’t Jesus preach revolu- 
tion?” We are told that the pastors com- 
plied. They were appointed commissioners 
to inform the “mass populaire” the wishes 
of the authorities. 

As time wore on, the group around Mu- 
kedi became increasingly more dissatisfied 
with the new regime. Their enemies of long- 
standing had become overlords. Restrictions, 
discrimination, injustices became more pro- 
nounced. In defiance of revolutionary coun- 
cil orders at Christmas time in 1964, the 
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pastors decided to preach the message of 
the Savior’s birth as they did in the past— 
this at the risk of their lives. 

Church leaders especially decried the 
rampant immorality under the new regime 
and the lack of respect for justice. 

One wonders how much of the dissatis- 
faction of the Mukedi people stemmed 
from their sufferings and how much from 
their basic Christian convictions. 


Tense atmosphere of revolution 


Tribal interests played a definite role in 
the rebellion. Generally speaking, in the 
Kamayala area the younger generation has 
permitted tribalism to separate brethren in 
the faith, whereas the more mature Church 
leaders have been the peacemakers. 

A Chokwe Church council member, with 
the assistance of fellow tribesmen, excom- 
municated a Lunda council member. Pastor 
Wayindama had to intervene quickly to 
avoid a virtual Church split. Seeing the 
mounting tension between the two tribes 
he conducted a week of special Bible studies 
with the emphasis on love and unity in 
Christ. 

Our Chokwe school director was one of a 
number of people who spent a considerable 
time in a prison on false charges of ”jeun- 
esse” involvement. These charges were lev- 
eled at them by members of the opposite 
tribe. 

A rebel attack on a road block, resulting 
in the death of five Balunda has caused 
considerable tribal consternation. Primary 
school graduate, Theodore Tshizau, had 
crossed the Kwilu River to assist in the 
dispensing of medicines to victims of the 
revolt. On his return, the ferryman threat- 
ened to kill him with the charge, “You are 
one of those Chokwe “jeunesse” who killed 
five members of the road block.” 

“No,” was the response, “I am not a 
‘jeunesse.’ I came across the Kwilu in the 
will of God to give medicines to the sick.” 

The older man cursed the student and 
vowed that he would kill him. 

“Kill me if you wish, but I will die with 
a single heart. God will judge this affair. 
Furthermore, the State will clear me since 
I have a letter authorizing me to come 
across.” 

Eventually the ferryman relented and con- 
sented to cross him. In fear and trembling 
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Annual EMC Conference 
Meets At Tshikapa 


FROM JUNE 3-8, 1965, seventy-eight dele- 
gates from nine stations converged at Tshi- 
kapa for the annual Congolese General 
Conference. It was the first for the newly 
legalized Evangelical Mennonite Church of 
Congo. There were many conferences before 
but none with the newly achieved indepen- 
dent authority. The appropriate theme was, 
“THE CHURCH IN HER INDEPEN- 
DENCE.” 

It was the most complete representation 
since the pre-revolution days of 1960. The 
rebel involved areas of Mukedi and Kandala 
were represented by two and three dele- 
gates respectively. 

Aaron Vunda of Mukedi, an escapee 
from rebel hands, found forty-eight hours 
after escape at Gungu by missionaries 
James Bertsche and Ben Eidse, told the 
sober delegates the sordid, tragic, Kwilu 
revolution story. Aaron was a former Mu- 
kedi teacher who once worked for the gov- 
ernment and a commercial man. The story 
is summarized in the article in this issue, 
“Rebellion within a Rebellion” by James 
Bertsche. 

During the business sessions action was 
taken on fifty-nine different issues. Each 
was first brought to the attention of a Com- 
mission. The Commission then presented 
their desires to the delegate body for adop- 
tion. 

The Congo church is responsible for the 
promotion, management and daily detail of 
the total educational, medical, industrial, 
evangelistic, and agricultural programs of 
the area. Our imagination can hardly fath- 
om the extent of the necessary detail in- 
volved. Missionaries and Congolese leaders 
are encumbered with the task of integrating 
and balancing such a program so that it will 
bear the most and best fruit. They deal 
with personnel and funds. There is often 
the problem of finding enough money to 
carry on the possible program. Sometimes 
it is a matter of doing without. 

A real sense of personal responsibility is 
increasingly evident. The action taken that 
a pastor must complete a prescribed course 
of study in the Bible Institute or School of 
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Listen! A sower went out to sow. And it happened that as he sowed, some seed fell along 


the footpaths . 


. some seed fell on rocky ground... 


some seed fell among thistles . . . 


and some of the seed fell into good soil where it came up and grew, and bore fruit; and 
the yield was thirtyfold, sixtyfold, and even a hundredfold. Mark 4:3-9 (NEB) 


LECO bookmobile attracts people in the city of Leopoldville. 





Planting The Word Through Print 


by Henry Dirks 


DuRING ITS TOTAL history, the world has 
never moved so rapidly as it is moving 
during these days. Amazing changes are 
taking place everywhere, but even particu- 
larly so in Africa and especially in the 
Congo. Modern means of communication 
such as the radio, newspapers and the print- 
ed pages are bringing to light amazing in- 
ventions, which only a few years ago were 
totally unknown. We, in turn are finding 
out about tribes and people, of whom we 
knew nothing a short time ago. 

Christians are now realizing more than 
ever that we must sow the seed through 


the mass media of communications. The 
printed page is one of these mass means. 
A Congolese journalist, Washington Bong- 
eye writes: “. . . I am personally happy to 
believe that Jesus himself instituted the 
ministry of the pen when I hear Him in- 
struct John ‘Write.’ This is a precise dem- 
onstration of the divine source of infor- 
mation, coming from above, the message is 
transmitted to the world by the pen of a 
servant who is humbled by the thought of 
knowing he is called to become a channel 
by which the love of God can flow out to 
his brethren. Today the Lord would send 
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out the journalists of the whole world to 
spread the Good News by means of the 
press. The Christians of the Congo are 
called to witness by this medium.” 


Production of the Word 


It has become increasingly important 
that the work of “sowing the seed” through 
the printed page must be carried out with 
the African. The national must have a firm 
grasp of all phases of the printed page: 
(a) the translation, (b) the production, 
(c) the distribution. According to the re- 
port of Bible Societies in Leopoldville: 
“Some of the most significant New Testa- 
ment and Bible work in Africa today is 
being done by missionaries and nationals 
working together. To this partnership the 
African brings his mastery of the mother 
tongue and a fuller awareness of the con- 
tent of Scripture than any of the earlier 
informants could have had. The missionary 
for his part brings his theological training 
and textual knowledge and in many in- 
stances something of the discipline of the 
modern technical study of languages. To- 
gether they are producing the versions of 
tomorrow upon which the life of the Church 
will be built up and sustained.” 

Almost all literature workers in the Con- 
go are working side by side with Congo- 
lese. Many of the unharnessed talents of 
the nationals are in this way brought to 
light and given opportunity to express 
themselves. The 50 Congolese working at 
LECO for example, are all being trained 
in various fields in the production of the 
printed page—artists, journalists, translat- 
ors, personnel manager, bookkeepers, clerks, 
distributors and technical personnel such 
as typesetters, platemakers, pressmen and 
bookbinders. These have become a strong 
working force helping to “plant the Word 
through print.” 


The printed page during crisis 

The areas which were rebel held for 
seven months, more or less, are being 
cleared. Sad stories come out of these areas. 
But then again we hear of victorious testi- 
monies of the Congolese Christians. These 
give us courage to continue in the planting 
of the Word through print. 

Rev. Bill Deans, from the Eastern Congo 
center of Bunia, visited his station last 
April. He was the first missionary to return 
to this rebel-held section. This story of 
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Henry Dirks and Congolese operator at new 
paper cutting machine at LECO Press. 


their courageous pastor was then unveiled. 

Shortly after the rebels arrived, they came 
to the mission station and started to take 
away everything which they could carry 
on their trucks. Household goods, typewrit- 
ers, even about 50 tons of paper which they 
had in storage. Christian literature was 
taken and dumped into the river. At this 
point the pastor came to the rebels and said: 
“Look, you may take the other books, but 
the Bible—it is God’s Word. You must not 
destroy God’s Word. Give them to me.” 
Normally the rebels would have killed any- 
one who stood in their way, but there was 
something about this pastor that made them 
comply. They granted his wish and gave 
him all the Bibles from the bookstore. Then 
they entered the printing plant. Here they 
were going to machine-gun all the equip- 
ment and destroy everything. Again the 
pastor intervened: “Gentlemen, these are 
very expensive machines. These machines 
print books. When you take over the gov- 
ernment, your children will need to have 
books for their education. You will need 
these machines.” Again the rebels listened 
instead of killing the one who dared voice 
an objection. Later the rebels came to the 
pastor and presented him with one of the 
stolen typewriters from the mission. Why 
they did this Mr. Deans could not explain. 

During the first decades of missionary 
enterprise in the Congo, many missionaries 
died of tropical diseases. Now Congo again 
has her martyrs. Scripture promises that 


much fruit can be expected from the seed 
that has fallen into the soil. Persecution 
and death are not the last word. Thousands 
of educated people — administrators, pas- 
tors, deacons and some missionaries were 
senselessly killed. After such a price has 
been paid, we cannot let the Congolese 
Christians down. The door is still wide 
open in many places of the Congo. Let us 
enter in while we can. 


The word in Stanleyville 


Missionaries rescued from the _ rebel 
forces have testified again and again that 
God’s Word, the printed page, has never 
been so greatly desired by the people as it 
was during those dark days. During the 
occupation of Stanleyville rebel soldiers 
as well as their prisoners requested Bibles. 
The LECO store, just across the street from 
the prison, was able to send Bibles and 
food into that prison during those weeks. 
Dr. Paul Carlson and the other mission- 
aries held prisoners were able to witness 
and preach to others in that prison during 
those threatening days. Many received di- 
vine strength and others were converted 
through the witness of His Word. Later 
the little pocket Testament of Dr. Paul 
Carlson, found on his body, bore clear wit- 
ness to the Divine Message of the Bible in 
time of hardship and suffering. 

Into areas where no strangers or mis- 
sionaries can travel and where the church 


Congolese operator on 
the Heidelberg  cylin- 
ners press: ata LECO 
Press. 


has been persecuted there is no greater 
means at our disposal for helping, encour- 
aging and building up the Christians than 
by sending them the Word of God. The 
ministry of publications for the Church re- 
mains one of the most effective means of 
spreading the Gospel in the Congo. In these 
regions where missionaries have been 
obliged to withdraw and where, no doubt, 
pastors and deacons work in different con- 
ditions, the printed page still continues to 
work. Bibles and books left there continue 
to nourish and, let us trust, to convict sin- 
ners. We must use all our possible resources 
to keep the supply line flowing with the 
printed page. The demand for the printed 
page is greater than the present means of 
production. 


LECO expansion 


During the last months LECO has ex- 
plored new production methods, in order to 
meet the growing demand of the printed 
page for the Congo. We have orders facing 
us right now, which will have to take their 
turns on the waiting list and will not be 
completed within 14 months. This waiting 
period is far too long. After prayerful an- 
alyzation of our production problems we 
went out on a long limb and invested over 
$50,000 worth for equipment. Most of this 
equipment has been installed already. New 
typesetting equipment was brought into op- 
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OVER CONGO ROADS 


By Samuel Entz 


‘For we know that all things work together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called according to His purpose.”’ 


One sure way to stop an oncoming force is to cut the supply line. One sure 
way for Satan to stop a mission from bringing the saving message of Jesus Christ 
to a people lost in darkness and sin is to cut the mission’s supply line. 


At present it takes well over 100 tons of supplies a year to carry on the C.I.M. 
mission work. Nearly all these supplies are hauled in two mission diesel trucks. 
We have been fortunate to keep one of the two diesel trucks in running order all 
of the time and both of them in running condition most of the time. 


The past three and one half years we have driven more than 50,000 miles to 
keep Congo Inland Mission supplied. For a truck driver in America that would 
be a snap. But those three words, “over Congo roads” put the hitch in it over 
here! Really, to call some of these places we drive on roads is certainly stretching 
the truth. 


Digging Through 


As we have already indicated, these so-called Congo roads are horrible. When it 
rains they serve as waterways. How those hills wash out! I have seen washouts in 
the roads deep enough and large enough for the entire diesel truck to fit into, the 
top of the bows being about where the road used to be. Of course, the dirt from 
these washouts washes down hill to form large sand bars at the bottom. When the 
sand is six to eight inches deep the truck gets stuck and this means getting out the 
shovel. On a recent trip from Tshikapa to Nyanga, a distance of 70 miles, we spent 
exactly two and one half hours shoveling in these sand pockets. 


Very often we have to rebuild roads after a big rain. Of course, if the washout 
is as large as the first one mentioned, we make a new road around it. In the heavy, 
wooded areas the tree roots usually prevent deep erosion. On the plains the soil 
is light and sandy and erodes easily. If the wash is deep, or in the center of the 
road so we cannot pass by on either side, it often takes less time to make a new 
road than to repair the old one. 


Sand at the bottom of the hill is usually the biggest trouble. It does not take 
long to fill in a wash two or three feet deep so that one can pull through it. But 
sand at the bottom requires a four-wheel drive to get through without shoveling. 


Bogging Down 


How well I remember one sand pocket at the bottom of a long hill near Port 
Franqui. We hit it at full throttle. Only the momentum of 8% tons helped push 
the truck through the sand. As we lost speed we kept shifting to lower speeds so 
the motor could regain maximum speed for top power. After only a very short 
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You will smile and suf- 
fer as you ride over 
Congo roads with a 
man who knows them 
well. 


Sam Entz checking loaded truck before trouble-filled road trip. 


time and we had been through all five 
speeds of the transmission we stalled in the 
lowest gear while disengaging the clutch. 
The truck sort of lurched back and down 
into crunching sand. That is a bad sound 
for a Congo truck driver. 

From there the next gear is the shovel. 

This was one of those bad pockets on 
the side of a hill where it was impossible to 
make a new road around it without spend- 
ing several days doing it. The sand on each 
side had been shoveled eight to ten feet 
already. With each shovelful we threw out 
it seemed a third of it would slide back 
down the bank again into the ruts we were 
digging. What misery! And the tropical sun 
was beating down upon us making the sand 
so hot we could hardly hold our hand on 
it. Perspiration streamed across our glasses 
and down our face. Sand scratched all over 
our bodies as we crawled under the truck 
on hands and knees scraping out sand and 
trying to work it over the top of this moun- 
tain of sand already formed at each side of 
the truck. 


Wanted: a 4-wheel drive 


Eventually exhaustion overtook us and 
we dropped in the sand to regain breath and 
strength. While doing so we find ourselves 
praying: 

O God, why do missions have to carry 

on with such inadequate equipment 

when they are building and selling trucks 
every day? Trucks that you just shift two 
levers, and drive right through a place 
like this. Give us strength and wisdom to 
get this load of supplies out of here. 

And dear Lord, burden the hearts of the 

people at home to help us get a four- 

wheel drive truck for Thy work here. 

Amen. 

After getting most of the sand away from 
the wheels, we try driving out. In the ten 
feet cleared of deep sand the motor gains 
full R.P.M. in first gear and after another 





ten or fifteen feet in the deep sand we are 
bogged down and stuck again. Then to re- 
peat this entire process again. Five times 
we had to do this to get through this one 
sand pocket. We were almost out; the sand 
was still stalling us. But now it was new 
sand that had not been shoveled up over the 
years to build hills on each side of the road. 
Then the commercial vehicle came along 
behind us, a truck with a four-wheel drive. 
No trouble at all. Just driving along as if 
on hard road, only much slower. When they 
came to where we were stuck, they turned 
out of the tracks, cutting new ones in the 
sand. When beside our truck they stopped 
and said, “O, the mission. Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Are you having trouble?” I replied, “yes, 
but only with sand. A little bit more shovel- 
ing and we will be out.” They replied, “O. 
K. Then we will go on. Good-bye.” They 
let out the clutch and their cargo of cigar- 
ettes and beer started moving right through 
the sand. Then when they had passed our 
truck, they pulled into the main track again, 
up the hill and out of sight. They were 
hauling for the devil; they had adequate 
equipment; they drove right through. We 
are hauling for the Lord, we have inadequate 
equipment; we shoveled well over one hour 
to get through this one sand pocket. As we 
drove along the rest of that day, far into 
the night before we reached the mission 
station, those words kept burning in my 
heart. “O, the mission. Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha!’ 
I wept tears that only God knows about 
and prayed that we might be able to 
get at least one truck that is adequately 
equipped to keep the mission supply line 
moving. 


Rains and the roads 


During the nine months of rainy season 
there are many mud holes that keep getting 
deeper and deeper. During this season we 
have from seventy to eighty inches of rain- 
fall. The three big hindrances in the rainy 
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season are soft roads, mud holes and clay 
hills. 

The main track where the vehicles drive 
is hard and carries the truck well. But when 
you meet an oncoming vehicle, you must 
forfeit at least one hard track and cut new 
tracks with the right wheels of your truck. 
Once you stop in this soft dirt, you have 
had it. Then you must often dig out the 
dirt in front of the wheels so it will roll 
forward more easily. Sometimes you must 
lay planks for the wheels to roll on to 
carry the truck to the surface again. Often 
the axles are dragging. Then you must jack 
up the truck and work blocks and planks 
under the tires to raise it up enough to clear 
the axles from dragging dirt. 


Mud—get out and get under 


Mud holes—that is a dirty subject to write 
about and believe me a much dirtier thing 
to get stuck in with an eight and a half ton 
truck! When this happens we take out our 
tri-fro jack and pull the truck out—if we can 
find a tree to hitch the cable to for an anchor. 
This is a jack that climbs along a steel 
cable and every pump or stroke of a four 
foot lever moves the truck a quarter inch. 
But usually there is no tree to anchor to, 
so we have to get it out the hard way. First 
we must get under the truck in the water 
and muddy slush and dig down to hard 
ground to lay a heavy wooden block. This 
must be deep enough to put a heavy hydrau- 
lic jack onto and still fit under the axle of 
the truck. Then we jack up the wheel and 
get a long plank pushed under the tire. Re- 
peat this for the wheels that are bogged 
down worst. By using this method we have 
always been able to get the truck out. Some- 
times it takes hours or a half day or the 
better part of a night. Here again four- 
wheel drive is the answer. 


Spinning wheels 

Clay hills have caused us much trouble 
when wet and slippery. While ascending a 
hill in this road condition we must be care- 
ful not to let the driving wheels spin, yet 
transmitting as much power through them 
as possible. Once the drivers spin they lose 
their traction and often go only a short 
distance before the truck stops and the 
drivers spin on the wet clay. When this 
happens we dig away the wet clay from be- 
hind the wheels and allow the truck to back 
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up so the drive wheels stop on dry ground. 
Then we shovel to remove about two or 
three inches of this wet clay where the driv- 
ers will be coming, so they can drive on dry 
clay for traction. 

Once we hit one of those clay hills while 
it was raining. We could not find enough dry 
surface to get the load moving again. So 
we used the tri-fro jack with a 170-foot 
cable and jacked it up the entire hill. It 
took two hours and, we were drenched by 
the falling rain. 


Over the rivers 


The roads as well as the rivers in Congo 
are very crooked. Both follow the line of 
least resistance. Road builders in Congo try 
to keep the roads on a contour to cut down 
erosion to a minimum. They also try to 
go around the streams and rivers as much 
as possible. For instance, while traveling 
from Tshikapa to the river port at Luebo, 
a distance of 140 miles, we cross only one 
river by bridge and two culverts. The way 
the crow flies the distance would be per- 
haps 50 miles. 

When it is necessary to cross a river it is 
usually by ferry boats. The entire length 
of the Kasai River has only one bridge 
across it, the other crossings are by ferries. 
The entire length of the Loange River has 
no bridge, only ferry crossings. The Kwilu 
River and Lushima River both have no 
bridges. The Luebo River has three bridges 
and the Lulua River has two. 

Ferry crossings are always time-consum- 
ing. At some ferries we must unload the en- 
tire truck, then cross the truck on one cross- 
ing and the supplies follow on the second 
crossing. The longest wait we have had at 
a ferry was thirty-three hours—two days 
and one night. I think by then even Job’s 
patience would start running thin. The fast- 
est ferry crossing was 12 minutes. It is 
very undesirable to spend a night at a fer- 
ry crossing because of the mosquitoes. We 
have endured this at least eight times in our 
traveling for our Lord. Two nights were 
spent on the road with a broken down truck. 
Missionaries say your orientation is not 
complete without spending a night on the 
road because of trouble. 


STOP: roadblock 


And then there are roadblocks. We hardly 
know what to write about road blocks be- 


cause they are so numerous and have caused 
us so much frustration. Roadblocks fall 
under four different groups of people: po- 
lice, soldiers, mineral police and village 
people. When we hauled supplies from the 
Kikwit River port, we had from 8-18 road- 
blocks on every trip. They always want to 
see your driver’s license, the red registra- 
tion card for the truck, your papers to allow 
you to travel, your identification card, etc., 
etc., Often they want you to unload every- 
thing to see if there are guns hidden in 
your cargo. If you show the least sign of 
resentment, you are in for trouble. Every 
time they ask me to unload the truck I say, 
“Very well,” and I go untie the tarp and tell 
them they may take everything off. So far 
they have never unloaded one thing and we 
have not either. Then they want to see 
papers listing what is in each barrel and box 
etc. Even if you ask the Lord for love and 
patience and “keep sweet,” it usually does 
not last too long. Very often they try to 
find some fault in your papers and then 
arrest you and take you to headquarters. 
What they really want is a bribe. Offer a 
bribe and your papers are O. K. and you 
can go on. At these road blocks they bleed 
the people something awful. Thus far only 
a few cases of things have been stolen from 
the mission truck. This happened when we 





Installing motor at CIM garage. 


had to take passengers along who threw 
the things off while we drove. That hap- 
pened only once. From now on if we have 
to take passengers along, one or both of my 
men must sit on the load with them, and 
watch the supplies. 


Going my way? 

These road blocks also serve as a bus 
stop. People who want a ride go to a road- 
block and give these guards a gift of money 
or produce. In return they put them onto the 
next truck going that way. If you refuse to 
take them, the guards do not lift the pole 
and you wait until you accept to take 
them along. Thus we never load the mis- 
sion truck to full capacity to allow for this 
extra cargo. Then too, because of the very 
bad roads, we find that trucks last longer 
if you load a ton less than the factory 
recommends. 

The police in these little towns are quick 
to stop the mission truck to check the horn, 
windshield wipers, bright lights, dim lights 
turning signals, brake lights, hand brake, 
license plate (mud on license plates), air 
brake pedal, etc., etc. Just let one of these 
little items fail to work and you are hailed 
into the police station for a “great” in- 
fraction of the law. At the same time other 
trucks drive around with headlights com- 
pletely gone and nothing is said or done 
about it. Once I had been on a trip for 
about two weeks when I ran out of clean 
overalls. So I wore a pair of grey belt pants 
with a black belt. The truck checked out 
O. K. but my pants didn’t. They were going 
to take my trousers away from me right 
there on main street. They said I was wear- 
ing police clothes. That was a close call but 
I managed to talk them out of taking my 
trousers. 

The cab on our diesel truck is six feet 
wide. Once in a tropical down pour I felt 
sorry for an African passenger out on the 
load because he was getting wet. So we 
stopped and had him come ride with us in 
the cab. We had gone about three blocks 
when I heard a police whistle blow. I 
stopped. I was hailed into police headquar- 
ters for showing this kindness, because we 
were four people in the cab. We spent a 
half day there. I thought they would put 
me into jail but when evening came they re- 
leased me. 

Continued on page 23 
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CIM LITERATURE 
ON THE MOVE 


Turning out tracts on the 
Gestetner mimeograph ma- 
chine. 





Mr. Jacquin Kasamuka cut- 
ting stencils on new IBM 
electric typewriter at CIM 
literature office in Tshikapa. 








by Tina Quiring 


Goop NEWs! THE REVISED Tshiluba Bibles 
have arrived. They are now on sale in the 
C.I.M. Book Shop at Tshikapa. Price: 250 
francs each. One cannot drive along the 
road without being stopped a number of 
times. One common request is: I want a 
“Mukanda wa Nzambi” (Tshiluba Bible). 

The Gospels of John printed in 1961 and 
1962 have been distributed. Now we are 
waiting for the Gospel of Mark which 
should be off the press by this time. 


Tracts 


Almost the entire stock of Tshiluba tracts 
was destroyed in 1961. The Luebo Press 
was planning to reprint them, but being 
overloaded with work was not able to do so. 
For the past couple of years we have been 
mimeographing tracts in Tshiluba, Gipende 
and some in Chokwe. However, we were 
not able to produce sufficient tracts for our 
house visitation project. 

Last fall the Regional Tshiluba Literature 
Meeting decided that the C.I.M. should 
undertake the printing of tracts by offset 
as a special project. Around the first of the 
year we were able to purchase an IBM 
electric typewriter through LECO. This 
typewriter has been a tremendous help in 
cutting good stencils to mimeograph Chris- 
tian literature. At the same time, we have 
learned to prepare literature to be produced 
by offset. 

Right now we have eight tracts at LECO 
and according to reports these should be 
available in the near future. 

Moise Ibutshi, a Christian layman, for- 
merly from Nyanga but now living in Tshi- 
kapa, has given full time this month in 
translating tracts from French into Tshi- 
luba. He has consented also to translate 
them into Gipende. Copies of these tracts 
will be sent to Kamayala to be translated 
into Chokwe. Since Tshiluba, Gipende and 
Chokwe are still the three main languages 
of the C.I.M. area, we are putting forth 
special efforts to make Christian literature 
available to all. When the translated tracts 
have been approved by authorities in the 
various languages, our task begins. 


Offset production 


It is of great value that in these recent 
years offset machines have been brought to 


Congo to meet the need for rapid and easy 
production. We thank the Lord that He has 
called men, like Mr. Henry Dirks, who 
are trained and qualified to produce good 
quality literature by offset. This method of 
production should give us more literature 
with less expense in less time. 

Jacquin Kasamuka, a Muchoke refugee 
from Angola, came to us as an efficient 
typist. However, he was not acquainted 
with the IBM typewriter and thus has been 
learning the skill at this time. His major 
job is to prepare literature to be photo- 
graphed for offset production. This is me- 
ticulous work demanding total accuracy. 

Last month we worked day and night 
to prepare material for Vacation Bible 
School and Christian literature for house 
visitation work. We were happy that at 
this time LECO came to our aid and print- 
ed by offset our memory work for V.B.S. 
The shipment arrived by air just in time for 
the students of the Bible Institute to take 
along for their summer’s work. 


Mimeograph printing 

Some of the projects we have just fin- 
ished mimeographing are: Sunday school 
lessons for six months, The Pastor’s Man- 
ual, Doctrine of God and then the usual 
office forms. The rest of the Doctrine notes 
are being revised and will be mimeographed 
and made available to be used in Bible 
classes and in schools. 

The Assemblies of God Mission has 
produced by offset Bible picture rolls adapt- 
ed for Africa to be used in evangelistic 
work. The lessons are now being translated 
and will be mimeographed to be used in 
our grade schools to teach Bible. Further- 
more, the evangelists will also be supplied 
with picture rolls and lessons. 


Literature evangelism 

Mr. Ambroisse, an evangelist who lives 
on the other side of the Kasai River just 
about a mile from Tshikapa, has been an 
active personal worker. When we arrived in 
1962, he immediately asked for tracts to 
distribute. Over and over again we met 
him at the market handing out tracts and 
talking to the people about salvation. It 
has been hard to keep him supplied with 
continued on page 34 
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NEWS and VIEWS from the field 


Tshikapa book shop 


Tina Quiring reports lots of activity in 
the Tshikapa book shop. Nine tracts have 
been sent to LECO for reprint. Twenty-four 
new tracts have been translated in prepara- 
tion for printing. There is a large demand 
for teaching materials from the evangelists 
and teachers. Plans are for developing spe- 
cial aides in memory work. Special lessons 
are also being prepared for pastors and 
Overseers to use when they make their 
rounds visiting the evangelists in their as- 
signed territories. 


Needed: Bible teachers for government 
schools 


There are great open doors for teaching 
Bible in government Lay schools in Lulua- 
bourg. Levi Keidel says the need is greater 
than the ability to meet it. He says “Ruby 
Neuenschwander should be able to fill a 
vital need here, to the degree she is able 
and wants to. This is a great opportunity 
for her to use her Christian Education train- 
ing to the limit. . . . It is a matter of de- 
ciding which opportunities should take pri- 
ority and which must be neglected.” 


Editorial scholarships granted 


Scholarships have been granted two pros- 
pective editorial workers by the Presby- 
terian mission. These have sufficient knowl- 
edge of English to profit from the journal- 
istic studies offered at the Africa writing 
Center of Kitwe, Zambia. The first who 
finished the writers course there is now ac- 
cepted as the first full-time employee of 
STUDIPROKA. Here he is making abun- 
dant use of his gifts and training, writing 
and preparing radio programs under the 
direction of Charles Sprunger. 


Christian journalism training 


Last April there was a pilot-tour of Chris- 
tian journalists to the Secondary schools 
of the Kasai. Levi Keidel was one of the 
leaders. Keidel says “some dozed through 
the lecture sessions but for the most part 
others had their eyes opened.” 

Plans are now being laid to make a sim- 
ilar tour of secondary schools in the lower 
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Congo (Leo-Matadi area). Meanwhile re- 
sults of the first tour are beginning to jell. 
Editorial staffs of school papers—a primary 
vehicle for literary expression—want help. 
One staff would like to publish an inter- 
school annual with pictures and best pieces 
of student writing from Kasai secondary- 
level schools. Another idea under consider- 
ation is for a periodical news-information 
sheet aimed at Congo’s secondary level stu- 
dents. While it would publish student- 
authored news and articles, its primary 
purpose could be to stimulate the broad- 
ening of their spiritual horizons on a par 
with their intellectual horizons. Some of 
these young people are firebrands of various 
movements. Their spiritual energies need to 
be expanded, directed, and mobilized. 

A training program of academic repute 
will eventually be needed. The logical place 
for it would be the Protestant University. 


Editor’s Note 


This issue of the Congo Missionary 
Messenger has been planned, devel- 
oped, and edited by missionary jour- 
nalist Robert D. Bontrager. He began 
serving under Congo Inland Mission 
in 1950. His first two years were spent 
teaching after which he was assigned 
to LECO. LECO is the major print- 
ing and publishing house of the Prot- 
estant missions in Congo. Here he 
serves as General Manager. 

Rev. Bontrager achieved the A.B. 
and B.S. degrees from Taylor Univer- 
sity; the S.T.B. from Biblical Semi- 
nary of New York; an M.A. from 
Syracuse University; and is scheduled 
to take work toward a doctorate in 
mass communication before returning 
to Congo. His excellent training, 
broad experience, and dedicated serv- 
ice are most valuable at this point 
in Congolese history. 

His wife Mable shares in these ex- 
periences. They have two adopted 
children—Thomas Alan, 4 and Tim- 
othy Robert born June 7, 1965. 





Good News Clubs 
In Congo 


by Anna J. N. Ediger 


WHEN MY BARRELS were being packed for 
Congo I allotted about one third of the 
space for study books, visualized lessons, 
music, flannelgraph and whatever it seemed 
wise to use when away from home. I knew 
I would not be able to dash to my supply 
room to pick up a lesson or song whenever 
I wanted it. 

Even with my forethought I find that I 
rely heavily on my legal representative, 
Mrs. Wanda Ortman at Dallas, when ur- 
gently needing supplies. She purchases, 
packages and usually sends in small “green- 
label” packs via air. My supplies of lessons 
are Child Evangelism Fellowship materials 
and the songs are too. Some materials are 
made by artists in Oregon. I make some 
myself. 

I was in Congo about two weeks when 
I was approached about having a Good 
News Club. So we started right here in our 
girls hostel with eleven children attending 
and Nancy Graber and Linda Bertsche 
being my two “right-hand men.” I do be- 
lieve God will use these two in wondrous 
ways as they continue growing spiritually 
as well as physically. 

By the time we closed our clubs the 
last part of May we had five clubs with five 





different teachers and 151 English-speaking 
children attending. Several have professed to 
receive my Lord as their Saviour, many have 
rededicated their lives. Some have made their 
decisions at home, some at school, some at 
Sunday school, and some at youth group 
meetings. Three children from a Jewish 
home are so glad for their Messiah but 
fear their parents when they will be dis- 
covered. Please join us in praying for these 
three. 


Prayer partners 


I have kept in constant touch with my 
Child Evangelism Fellowship Headquarters 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, as well as with 
my Regional Director, the Rev. R. M. 
Kalland in California. Thousands have been 
praying for God to be honored in this ven- 
ture. And speaking of “praying,” I praise 
and honor my Heavenly Father for my par- 
ents, both octogenarians, the John P. Neu- 
feldts at Dallas, Oregon. They have been 
my “Prayer Partners” since before I can 
remember. 

We have used the Wordless Book series, 
the Esther lessons, Spiritual Good Health, 
No Darkness at All, among others. We have 
had CEF teachers’ meetings monthly. At 
one session the principal of the American 
School attended. He was wishing for a 
Decision Day for the children in the local 
Sunday school. 

For next school year we are planning to 
use Life of Christ, volumes I and II. We 
expect more than five clubs to be held 


weekly. 





Anna Ediger, housemother in 
the CIM Hostel, leads Good 
News Club as added volun- 
tary Christian service in Leo- 
poldville. 


On the Job 


by Tina Warkentin 


Note: Tina Warkentin reports from Kim- 
pese Medical Institute where she serves as 
administrative secretary. At present, five 
Mennonite students are training in the 
medical program at Kimpese. 


“Would you please have these exams 
ready for me this afternoon?” 

“Can you find the last letter from Mr. 
X for me, please?” 

“When can you help me with these pen- 
sion cards?” 

“Could you see that this announcement 
gets around to all the staff members before 
5 o’clock tonight?” 

“Have my lab reports come back from 
Leo yet?” 

This is the music that rings in my ears 
as I do my day-to-day tasks. I pray that it 
is love which is shown through the many 
menial tasks which evokes a response and 
only then can become verbally meaningful. 

My work, I have discovered, could be- 
come just a bit monotonous and dull. I 
had decided before I came to do the work 
as administrative secretary of the Medical 
Institution at Kimpese that if ever I felt 
that I was losing enthusiasm, then it would 
be time for me to pack my bags. I think I 
have caught the vision of love made visible 
in enthusiastic service, and along with my 
fellow missionary and Congolese staff mem- 
bers we try to fulfill Christ’s desire and 
commandment to carry on His work of 
love in this vast country where needs are 
overwhelming. 

It has been encouraging here to listen to 
discussions among student nurses such as: 

What are the big needs of the world? 

of Congo? 

How can Christians have a greater 

understanding, joy and faith in our 

Heavenly Father? 
Here at Kimpese great effort is made in 
training Congolese young people. This is a 
must if Congo ever expects to meet its own 
medical needs. However, even if our efforts 
are there, realization is a thing to be looked 
forward to. A Congolese today has one 
chance in 45 of finding a doctor when he 
needs one. 

Our dream for Kimpese and for all of 
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How God Called Me 


by Anna J. N. Ediger 


ONE EVENING in January of 1963 my Lord 
asked me what I would do if He took my 
dear husband Sol to himself. I was doing 
some typing and I stopped to consider what 
this might mean. I wept before my Saviour 
and said I would continue serving Him if 
that was what He wanted me to do. 

A few days later, on February 1, my 
dear husband was summoned suddenly to 
come Home to the Glories. That first 
glimpse must be unspeakably beautiful be- 
cause, just as he expired, a most glorious 
light shone from his countenance and he 
relaxed, at rest. 


Left to serve 

Then JI faced the fact that I had been 
left to continue serving. 

My Lord has led step by step and mo- 
ment by moment. There have been Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools, Bible Camps, Child 
Evangelism Fellowship “Good News Club 
Booths” at the fairs, Teachers’ Training In- 
stitutes and conferences. 

And now I am in Congo. .. . On No- 
vember 15 of that same year God spoke 
through His Holy Word in a definite way 
again. He used Isaiah 55 verses 6, 8, 9, 12, 
and 5 in that order and consistently began 
nudging me to face toward Congo. 


How God speaks 


I have three ways by which I decide 
God’s will in my life, having learned this 
from F. B. Meier who suggested: (1) the 
inward impulse, (2) the Word of God, (3) 
the trend of circumstances. “Never start 
until these three agree!” 

As I read Isaiah 55 and especially verses 





Congo is that one day the Congolese will 
be able to cope with their own medical 
problems and even make a contribution to 
world medical needs. The road is not easy, 
any number of difficulties are faced con- 
stantly and progress is not necessarily in- 
evitable. But we were never promised an 
easy life. Jesus the Great Healer did not 
have it. Congo today needs those who can 
be challenged by difficult tasks and by the 
needs of the people. 

After all, what is more important than 
people? 





12 and 5, I had my Bible assurance, my 
impulse had been becoming stronger to 
“want” to go to Congo because I saw the 
need for someone to help at the C.I.M. 
hostel. Then I needed to see what the 
“trend of circumstances” would show. As 
time went on it became more and more 
apparent. 

During January and February of 1964, 
the unrest in Congo seemed to point to 
“waiting” a while. But by June 19, a phone 
call from Rev. Reuben Short of C.I.M. at 
Elkhart caught me just as I was finishing 
a DVBS at an American Baptist church near 
Portland, Oregon. I was delighted and 
happy to say I would get busy with “shots,” 
visa, passport, the purchase of supplies and 
begin to pack barrels. This also meant that 
I must also finish or cancel my commit- 
ments, sell or put up for sale such “things” 
as ought to be sold. I was almost breathless. 


The greatest joy 


By this time I began to consider seriously 
what this move might mean as to my being 
used in the winning of souls as I had been 
for the past nearly 25 years. I have pointed 
thousands to the Precious Saviour and I 
have had the pleasure of seeing hundreds 
turn to Him and profess to receive Him for 
their very own. I know of no greater joy 
here, than to see someone turn to my Sav- 
iour for salvation. So, I immediately asked 
my Saviour if I could continue reaching 
the lost even though I would be “mothering 
saved children” for C.I.M. He has led and 
granted and blest bountifully in answering 
this request during these first months in 
Congo. 


For years I have had a verse in Psalm 
40:8 as “MY” verse. My, what a delightful 
experience to “delight in the Lord.” 


How God Called Us 


by Henry Dirks 


LITTLE DID WE realize during the year of 
1963, when we were called to come to the 
Congo, the unusual challenge of the printed 
page that waited for us. 

The Lord led us to choose a text from 
1 Cor. 16:9, “. .. A great opportunity has 
opened for effective work, and there is 
much opposition.” Paul’s words for “effect- 
ive work” have proven to be amazingly 
appropriate. 

We were happily settled in a spot that 
we had chosen for our home. My father 
and I were partners in a printing press in 
Ontario, Canada. There was more work for 
us than we could handle and the Lord had 
blessed us abundantly. Somehow though, 
the work was not satisfying, and I began to 
think about doing more full-time Christian 
printing. 

In July of 1961, I attended our church’s 
Canadian conference in Calgary, Alberta. 
On Missions Sunday two of the speakers 
were Levi Keidel of Congo and Kenneth 
Bauman of India. Both of them, in their 
messages, stressed the great need and chal- 
lenge in Christian literature. 

The Lord spoke to me, and after return- 





Henry Dirks and new offset press at LECO. 
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ing home and discussing this with my wife, 
Tina, we both felt that this might be the 
Lord’s answer to us, and we were thrilled 
to think that there was a real need for a 
printer on the mission field. 

It was Yeotmal, India, that seemed to call 
us then, since at the time there was a 
small printing plant as well as a recording 
studio without an operator. Because I had 
experience in both of these fields we applied 
to the Mission Board for this work. 

One thing we know now, but didn’t then, 
was that these things take time. We kept 
praying for the Lord’s guidance and waited 
sometimes impatiently. 

Finally, after one and one half years, 
it was decided that there was an Indian 
national who could fill the position at 
Yeotmal. We were disappointed, but felt it 
was of the Lord, and wondered what His 
plans for us were. 

Shortly after this, however, things began 
happening fast. A long-distance phone call 
asked me to appear at a meeting of the 
Congo Inland Mission Board in Chicago 
the following day. I was interviewed for 
printing in the Congo. Until now it had not 
been our desire to go to Congo with all its 
troubles. However, we suddenly began to 
see Congo in a different way, and felt if 
this was God’s plan, it was also ours. 

A few weeks later, on May 30, 1963, we 
received a letter stating that LECO press in 
Leopoldville, Congo, had expressed an ur- 
gent need for our immediate service. 

During the last two years in the Congo, 
the Lord has shown us “great opportunities 
for effective work” by “planting the Word 
through print” to the people for the Congo. 


The Responsibility of Being Free 
Continued from page 4 


time, and as one has said, “Better late than 
never.” This is the reason why leadership 
training must be one of the common ob- 
jectives of our responsibilities. As long as we 
lack a good number of people, trained, cap- 
able and worthy to assume this responsibi- 
lity, we can only expect failure. 

We are also called to represent properly 
the Protestant community before the nation 
and before the world. Therefore, any inferi- 
ority complex, whatever it may be, must be 
eliminated as soon as possible. 

If we speak of departments, such as edu- 
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cation, medical, literature and others, we 
understand that it is necessary to have peo- 
ple who know their profession. To be a pro- 
fessor, a doctor, a director or whatever, it 
is important that one is officially recog- 
nized through the satisfaction of the cri- 
teria established by the government. We still 
suffer in this area by the fact that required 
qualified personnel is lacking. So how can 
one actually take the responsibility? This is 
if not impossible, at least very difficult to 
pretend to accept. 


The needs of the church 


So the fact of being autonomous or inde- 
pendent implies hard work, well-ordered and 
conscientious, without excluding the moral, 
material and spiritual support which this 
young Church needs in order to develop. 
May I be permitted to enumerate here in 
some way? We need capable persons (what- 
ever their position) who are determined to 
serve the Lord without any reservation. We 
need funds and the necessary equipment 
which can contribute to the establishment 
of this work so salutary in the Congo. We 
need sometimes the council of the mother 
Church. Finally, we need above all the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in order to in- 
tensify all these activities to the glory of 
God by His Son. We take into account that 
in spite of our own efforts, in spite of the 
good equipment, all will be destined to 
failure unless, first of all, we seek the King- 
dom and the righteousness of God (Matt. 
6:33) 

We can all rejoice in autonomy. Some 
rejoice for the birth of the new organiza- 
tion; others for being more or less unbur- 
dened. But this is not all. One must yet be 
concerned for the young Church’s evolu- 
tion and especially as to what her future 
will be. We are thankful particularly to the 
mother Church that by the love of God 
she sent messengers of the Gospel, the mis- 
sionaries, in order to make known to us 
the true happiness that Jesus Christ offers 
us through faith. We are also thankful to 
the mother Church for the support which 
she assures us and will continue to assure 
us. We are anxious to promise that we will 
try to work within the framework of the 
planned program of which she will be kept 
informed. May she now receive our very 
profound gratitude. 

May God bless us all. 


Annual EMC Conference 
Continued from page 8 


Theology before being eligible for ordina- 
tion is one sign. The Commission on Lay 
Work voted that school directors super- 
vise more closely the teachers. Teachers 
who do not follow the directives are sub- 
ject to judgment by the council. Here is an 
indication of a deep desire for good perform- 
ance in the public school. 

Action was likewise taken that all quali- 
fied medical personnel be paid according 
to the scale fixed by the government. Prior 
to this there was no established equality in 
this regard. Feelings had developed because 
of irregularities. A schedule of fees for 
medicines and medical care was to be pre- 
pared and posted at each dispensary in 
plain sight to avoid all argument. 

A monthly rental fee was established for 
those living on the mission stations and oc- 
cupying mission houses. 

Each church was requested to underwrite 
the needs of her students at the Bible In- 
stitute. The money of the church was to be 
held by a layman rather than by the pastor. 

A widow on the Charlesville station was 
given traveling expenses by the church to 
join her family in the South Kasai. 

This is the young church in action. Each 
day it lives it becomes stronger through 
struggle and experience. The missionary role 
will keep changing. It is a real thrill to 
see the bud breaking into full blossom. 


Over Congo Roads 
Continued from page 15 


While approaching road blocks we have 
often been greeted at gun point and 
looked into the muzzles of machine guns, 
army rifles, submachine guns and _ revol- 
vers. But always when it was known that I 
was a missionary, the guns were lowered 
and questions were asked and answered 
face-to-face away from gun point. 


Witnessing on the roads 


We could say much more about troubles 
we have had at road blocks. But these 
guards are trying to keep the Congo roads 
clear of rebels and communism. They are 
away from their wives, children and homes. 
They have no mess hall for meals nor do 
they get army rations. So they are often 


hungry. They have to stay at their post day 
and night; rain or sunshine. Many of them 
are discouraged because it looks as if they 
will be in uniform for a long time to come. 
So we will not tell of some of the mean 
things they have done while in a bad mood 
because they really are trying to do good. 
Most of them know me and give me privi- 
leges above other trucks. Once we came to a 
road block with eight trucks ahead and 
every truck was to be unloaded and every- 
thing searched. When I saw this I was afraid 
of waiting a day till my turn would come. 
So I talked with them about it. They were 
happy to see us and told us to come to the 
front of the line. They checked over a few 
things, the papers, and gave us the O. K. 
to proceed on our journey. For special fav- 
ors like this we offer them a can of meat 
along with some gospel literature. They al- 
ways ask for gospel portions. We try to 
carry a good supply with us in three or 
four different languages. The soldiers are 
very happy if they get a gospel portion 
written in their mother tongue. Many of 
these boys are homesick. We thank the 
Lord for this little ministry we can carry on 
among the service men. These men have 
much time on their hands so are anxious 
for reading material. Pray with us that many 
of these men may be led to a saving knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ and accept Him as 
their Lord and Saviour. 

At one road block the soldiers and the 
village people built a little grass and stick 
chapel. When we came along they asked if 
the mission would please send them an 
evangelist to conduct services and to teach 
the first and second grades to the children of 
the village. 

CIM garage 

When off the road, there is always work 
in the C. I. M. garage. The mission garage 
is about 600 miles from Leopoldville. This is 
the nearest place to get parts for the diesel 
trucks. The few parts in stock are often 
reluctantly sold to customers because they 
are needed for their own repair work. As a 
result we must order many of our parts 
from Europe. To order a part and reserve 
delivery by air freight takes at least a month 
and often two months. We have waited as 
long as four months. Mission supplies must 
be moved when they arrive at the river 
ports. This means that one truck must be 
in working order and ready to go when 
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needed. 

What do you do when there are no parts 
and the truck must move? 

A few months ago we were on a trans- 
port trip with the big diesel truck when 
the motor began missing. Result — little 
power and excessive black smoke. The black 
smoke indicated improper fuel injection and 
the missing appeared to be a leaking valve. 
So we took it apart and found what we 
guessed it to be plus a broken head gasket. 
All six fuel injectors were out of adjust- 
ment. They were opening between 800 and 
900 pounds of fuel pressure and they 
should not normally open until the fuel 
pressure reaches 1,850 to 1,900 pounds of 
pressure. Most injection nozzles have ad- 
justing screws to set the spring tension. 
But these injectors have precision ground 
springs and should be replaced if the ten- 
sion is not correct. To get those to us in 
the bush from Germany would take more 
than a month. There were nine tons of mis- 
sion supplies waiting to be hauled from the 
river port at Luebo. In James 1:5 we read, 
“If any of you lack wisdom let him ask of 
God, that giveth to all men liberally, and 
upraideth not; and it shall be given him.” 
So we took this problem to our Master 
Mechanic and He gave us wisdom and 
understanding on how to manufacture a 
little mechanical device to correct the spring 
tension. After making the first one and 
installing it, the pressure went way up to 
3,530 pounds before it would open. So we 
had to rebuild it, using thinner metal. 
Finally with several pieces of metal two 
thousandth of an inch thick, it was just right 
and the injector released the fuel just before 
it reached 1,900 pounds of pressure. Then 
we had to run a test on the metal to see if it 
would have a chemical reaction. Certain 
metals, when in touch with diesel fuel, pro- 
duce a chemical reaction which is harmful 
to injector nozzles. The test turned out 
negative so we had the green light. There 
was a new head gasket in our stock at the 
garage. After grinding the valves we put it 
together again. It worked well giving no 
black smoke, even at full throttle. This is 
just one example how the Lord helps. 

The mission supply line must keep moving 
to provide the needed materials to carry on 
the great work the Lord has entrusted to 
us in Congo. Whether sand pockets, mud 
holes, soft roads or clay hills—the supplies 
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must move. Pray for all of us as we do 
our little part and endeavor to be true am- 
bassadors for Him. 


Kwilu Rebellion 
Continued from page 5 


simply litter covered areas the floor plans 
of which were outlined by cracking, 
weathering walls. In rummaging through 
the debris there came to light such frag- 
ments as half a saucer bearing the partial 
likeness of the “Hotel de Ville” in Brussels, 
Belgium; a pyrex measuring cup pressed flat 
in the fierce heat of that rebel night; a 
rusted picture frame; the flame spreader of 
a Coleman kerosene lamp; the battered tray 
of a slide projector and the handled frag- 
ment of a brightly colored tea cup. Here and 
there a brilliant spray of untended bougain- 
villea flowers reached through an open door 
or window and in one missionary home, in 
the angle formed by a door lintel and wall, 
a swallow had glued its nest. 

Then, finally, our walk took us to what 
was left of the rebel camp just off the 
station. In a large circle around a cluster 
of mango trees were all the benches that 
had been taken from the station chapel. In 
the middle of the circle was a station 
light pole now become a rebel flag pole. 
Behind and to one side of the circle were 
rows of charred upright sticks marking 
the remains of the huts that had been put 
to the torch by the soldiers a few weeks 
previously. Nearby, some orange trees be- 
gan to litter the ground with their ripe, un- 
sought fruit. 

But it was not this melancholy tour of a 
destroyed mission station that had drawn 
us to Kandala. Our basic interests lay to the 
east across the Kwilu River in rebel terri- 
tory. For two or three months we had been 
aware that there were significant new devel- 
opments in the making. We’d heard rumors 
of growing friction between rebel leaders 
and the Bapende of the Mukedi area. We'd 
heard of reprisals made, of bloodshed and, 
finally, of armed attacks on the villages 
clustered around the station. Recent Mis- 
sionary Aviation Fellowship overflights had 
confirmed these rumors for no longer was 
there anything to be seen but desolate, 
burned out villages and the evidence of 
fresh fire and looting on the station itself. 


Mukedi area population had fled before 
the rebel attack and had sought refuge in 
the villages of fellow tribesmen to the south- 
west toward Kandala. We knew that revo- 
lution had again flared in rebel territory. But 
this time fighting was taking place within 
rebel ranks. In brief, there was now re- 
bellion within rebellion in the Kwilu. 

Our objectives in attempting the trip to 
Kandala were three: 1) to seek first hand 
information of what actually was trans- 
piring; 2) to give substance to our con- 
tinuing concern for and support of breth- 
ren in the rebel held territory by making a 
personal appearance as missionaries and 
pastors in the troubled area; 3) to take some 
clothing and food to Kandala to be eventu- 
ally dispensed to refugees succeeding in 
crossing the river to freedom. 

At Kandala itself we found very few 
people to talk with, the population being at 
that time generally hiding in the forest. 
When the military first arrived in the area 
some weeks before, there had been skir- 
mishing between them and the rebels and 
the population in general fled from their 
villages fearing reprisals at the hands of 
the soldiers. But by the time we arrived, 
a state agent had already taken up resi- 
dence and efforts were under way to contact 
the hiding population and to persuade them 
to reoccupy their villages. It was rather at 
Gungu, a state post 50 kilometers from 
Kandala, where we met the first refugees 
from Mukedi who were able to give us a 
clear picture of what has been transpiring 
behind rebel lines in past months. This 
seems to be the story: 


Friction points 

In the first flush of rebellion in January 
1964, the general population of the Mukedi 
and Kandala areas were overwhelmingly 
sympathetic with the rebellion and supported 
it at least passively if not actively. The 
faults and shortcomings of the central 
government and of the national army— 
real and imagined— were much discussed 
and much resented. There was much popu- 
lar frustration and disappointment as it 
became more and more obvious that the 
fond post-independence dreams of the 
masses were not being realized. By contrast, 
the furtively whispered promises of the 
leaders of the rebellion that was being 
secretly organized sounded good indeed. The 


people, it was insisted, had been denied 
the just fruits of their independence by 
traitorous Congolese and imperialist white 
men. Real independence and its blessings 
had not yet been achieved but they would 
be as soon as the rebellion was carried 
through to success. It would be then that the 
ordinary Congolese would come into his 
own. Thus it was behind a facade of pre- 
tended ignorance but secret support on the 
part of the general population that the re- 
bellion took form, sank roots and came to 
swift and violent fruition. 

Once the jeunesse initial objectives of rout- 
ing government personnel and the European 
population had been achieved and firm con- 
trol was established over eastern Kwilu, the 
rebel leaders lost no time in attempting to 
consolidate their gains and to bring about 
the Communistic regime they envisioned. 
The actions taken, viewed now in retro- 
spect, emerge as points of progressive strat- 
tegy which became for the Bapende of the 
Mukedi area particularly the causes for 
mounting friction and resentment. 


Imposed non-Bapende authorities 


Not only were the rebel bands recruited 
ahead of time under cover of secrecy but 
the outlines of area administration were 
also drawn up including key personalities 
who came to be known as “zone com- 
manders” and were directly responsible to 
Mulele, the renowned guiding spirit of the 
Kwilu rebellion. Obviously the local popu- 
lations were not consulted in these mat- 
ters but once the rebels were in firm con- 
trol, they simply made known their list of 
leaders. For the Mukedi area, the zone 
commander turned out to be Mupindji, a 
member of a buffer clan between the Ba- 
pende and the Ambunda tribes. Further- 
more, Lozo secteur, the area in which Mu- 
kedi is located, was grouped for rebel ad- 
ministration purposes with two neighbor- 
ing secteurs to the north one of which is 
heavily Ambunda in make up and _ the 
other of Bapende with which the Mukedi 
chief NZAMBA has had decades of dis- 
agreement relative to the boundaries divid- 
ing tribal lands. It is known that chief 
Nzamba early became apprehensive as to 
the implications of this administrative divi- 
sion. They found themselves under a non- 
Mupende rebel commander and were arbi- 
trarily grouped in an administrative unit 
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with people with whom they had a history 
of strained relations and before whom they 
now stood as a minority. 


Partisans versus ordinary villagers 


While originally there was serious effort 
made to incorporate the total population 
into the rebel movement in some capacity 
or other, a distinction soon came to be 
made between what were called the “parti- 
sans” or the active “jeunesse” and ordinary 
village people. The partisans built their 
“bivouacs” or camps outside the estab- 
lished villages where a certain routine of 
activity was set up including regular flag 
raising ceremonies, indoctrination periods, 
drills on procedures to be followed in case 
of a military attack, dancing and beer drink- 
ing. The only occasions that took them to 
their own villages were to carry messages, 
give orders, recruit labor, command food 
and drink or to see family members. As 
for the villagers themselves, theirs was the 
lot of furnishing the partisans with their 
food and drink and of serving as a source 
of labor power. Otherwise they soon dis- 
covered that it was in their best interest 
to remain quietly passive, to observe care- 
fully all regulations laid down by the lead- 
ers and to show a consistent attitude of re- 
spectful appreciation for the leaders in par- 
ticular and the rebellion in general. Any 
word or attitude which was interpreted 
either as being critical or derisive was swift- 
ly met with harsh reprimand if not physi- 
cal punishment. As time passed, such disci- 
plinary action gave way more and more 
to violent death. 


Denigration of the educated and trained 


From the very beginning of the move- 
ment, teachers, clerks, pastors, company 
agents and government officials were sin- 
gled out for particular scorn and animosity. 
They, it was said, had grown fat on the 
money and favors of the central govern- 
ment. While they had reaped the fruits of 
independence they the partisans had gone 
naked and hungry. Now the tables were 
turned. The social order was reversed. 
Those who had been the elite and trained 
were now, in the new order, the “penepe”, 
a Gimbunda term of scorn and insult. One 
Mission teacher told of being taken in hand 
by students he had had in his class prior 
to the rebellion, of having the legs of his 
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trousers cut off, of being made to kneel in 
the middle of the village for three hours 
with his hands in the air, the while being 
the object of the boisterous comments of 
his former students. This same teacher was 
also made later to carry large wash pans 
of mush out to the rebel camp, the tradi- 
tional work of a woman, where he was 
greeted with ribald comment, laughter and 
general disdain. 


Efforts to control Mukedi medical service 


When the rebels were unable to take the 
centers of Gungu and Idiofa, they dropped 
back from them and became isolated from 
the hospitals that were located there. The 
few rural dispensaries that still existed in 
January, 1964, were meagerly stocked and 
staffed and in the ensuing confusion were 
quickly abandoned and looted. It would 
seem that the only real medical help that 
was available in the entire rebel area was 
that afforded by the staff and supplies left 
at Mukedi by the evacuated missionaries, 
This soon became a bone of contention 
for the rebel leadership sought to control 
this work by demanding periodic reports 
of what was going on and by attempting to 
direct somewhat the activity and program 
though they had no qualifications for so 
doing. These efforts were interpreted by 
the Mukedi staff as pointless infringements 
on their rights and authority and they con- 
sistently refused either to submit reports of 
their work or to heed the recommendations 
made for the carrying on of their work. 
This came to be increasingly resented by 
the rebel leaders. 


More and more unfulfilled promises 


The “jeunesse” movement initially blos- 
somed on schedule. While in rebel hands 
at Kandala, we were told that dates had 
been set for the fall of Idiofa, Gungu and 
Kikwit. Later on a date was also set for 
the arrival of the Russians to help the rebels 
run up their flag in Leopoldville and to 
complete their conquest of the whole of 
Congo. Efforts were indeed made to take 
Idiofa, Gungu and Kikwit but each attempt 
was bloodily repulsed. And finally the widely 
publicized date for the arrival of the Rus- 
sians came and went but nothing happened. 
All the noisy rebel propaganda to the con- 
trary, it gradually became apparent to the 
general population that the rebellion had 


somehow gotten into reverse gear. No cen- 
ters had fallen and no outside help had 
materialized. Instead, as they very well 
knew, there was a gradual military en- 
circlement and the perimeter of the rebel 
controlled area had shrunk to the wooded 
sections between the Loange and Kwilu 
rivers. For many, the early naive opti- 
mism must have begun to give way to an 
uneasy gnawing fear. 


Growing shortage of the necessities of life 


At first commercial centers, European 
homes and mission store rooms were enthu- 
siastically looted and these stolen supplies 
gave many a false sense of well being. But 
the time inevitably came when there was no 
longer anywhere to go for kerosene and, 
one by one, the people in rebel territory sat 
in darkness after sundown. There came the 
time when the last pinch of salt had been 
dropped into the cooking pot and there 
came the unpleasant reality of eating un- 
seasoned food. There came the time when 
the last trousers came apart at the seam 
and there was no way of securing a new 
pair. Gradually people were forced back 
into the garb of their forefathers, a village 
woven raphia loin cloth. And for many 
there were the hard experiences of serious 
sickness without any possibility of medical 
aid. Upon the heels of the loss of creature 
comforts there came gradually the realiza- 
tion that there were even more serious losses 
of which they had not been immediately 
aware. There was no longer any employ- 
ment so there was no fresh financial revenue 
entering the region. As they began to cast 
about for means of replenishing the sup- 
plies that had been exhausted, they began to 
realize that even if there were commercial 
men inclined to truck in supplies, the roads 
were dug up and bridges destroyed. And 
there were the children—and no schools. 
And there were the Sunday mornings—and 
no church bells. 


Ever harsher rebel rule 


While in the initial stages, there was com- 
paratively little bloodshed in the Kwilu re- 
bellion, the tempo of reprisals and harsh 
measures began to build as time passed. 
At first in the Mukedi area, discipline was 
limited to lectures, whippings and jail sen- 
tences. Then came that first chilling experi- 
ence of finding a leading commercial man 


dead in his own home just off the station, 
the reprisal for being too vocal in his criti- 
cism of the rebellion. As rebel reverses be- 
came more apparent and the restlessness 
of the general Mukedi area population be- 
came more and more evident, measures of 
coercion became more and more frequent. 
Here a father and son were killed, there a 
woman was abducted. It is claimed that in 
the Kandala area the entire family and re- 
lationship of a former secteur chief has 
been systematically wiped out by the local 
rebel commander. The reason? An old 
grudge harbored through the years against 
the secteur chief. There were increasing 
appearances of Ambunda rebel bands in the 
Mukedi area making auspicious tours 
through the villages. Increasingly the word 
of warning was being sent to chief Nzamba 
and his people to the effect that unless 
they showed more loyalty to the cause, 
serious trouble lay ahead. 


Injustice 


With the breakdown of the government 
established judicial system, all law and 
authority were assumed by rebel leaders. 
In an atmosphere of parading arrogance it 
was inevitable that there should be many 
disputes and misunderstandings between 
people. But soon there was added to all the 
other frustrations and frictions the galling 
realization that there was no such thing as 
a condemned rebel. No matter what the ar- 
gument or the issue before a rebel judge, 
the “partisan” was always right and the 
ordinary village person always wrong. 


Immorality 


Once the rebel bands of youth had es- 
tablished themselves in their camps, the 
order soon came from _ headquarters: 
“Many people have already been killed in 
fighting. We must now re-populate our 
earth. Each ‘partisan’ is to have a wife.” 
Thereafter when a rebel youth saw a young 
girl in a village he took a liking to, he had 
only to indicate his preference and she had 
to accompany him to his camp. Neither 
father, mother nor maternal uncle dared 
refuse. Thus the rebel camps often became 
in effect brothels. 


Tentative efforts at communization 
of property 


It was nearly a year after the rebel take- 
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over that the first moves were made to intro- 
duce communistic ideology in the Mukedi 
area with regard to personal property. First 
there was the incident of the commercial 
man in a nearby village who had carefully 
guarded his little trunk of cash which came 
to something over 150,000 francs. One day 
rebel leaders came to his home, informed 
him that they had come to help him divide 
out his wealth. The new regime did not 
look with favor on those who wanted to 
keep a surplus to themselves while others 
had nothing in their pockets. Soon after a 
new order was making the rounds of the 
villages to the effect that no man would be 
allowed three pairs of pants. Two were 
enough since while one was being worn, 
the other could be washed and dried. The 
third one would go to the man who had only 
one pair. Thus with shocked disbelief the 
Mukedi people saw spelled out in down to 
earth every day terms something they’d been 
often warned about in years past but which 
they'd always taken with a grain of salt. 


Mounting pressures of indoctrination 
and control 


It is at this point that the pattern of 
planned communistic takeover comes most 
clearly into focus. At first single individuals 
were chosen who were respected leaders in 
the community and pressure brought to 
bear to bring them into line. Such was the 
experience of the Congolese legal repre- 
sentative of the Congo Church who is a 
Mukedi man. In addition to being a school 
director he also knew how to operate the 
Mission short wave transmitter left behind 
by the evacuating missionaries. This was 
the particular level used with him. He was 
in effect given the choice of operating the 
transmitter for the rebels or of having his 
life called into question. He was consist- 
enty pressured into more and more serv- 
ice for the rebel cause. It was only at the 
outbreak of fighting at Mukedi that he 
achieved his escape and is currently in hid- 
ing with other Mukedi people in the Kan- 
dala area. 

As key people were either brought into 
line or disposed of, they turned to whole 
categories of people. There came the day 
when all former teachers were summoned 
to rebel headquarters. Here they were given 
lectures on the ideology and goals of the 
movement and pressured to accept posi- 
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tions as “political commissars,” i.e. people 
who would represent the rebel leadership 
to the village people and would have au- 
thority to settle minor disputes. Above all 
they were to seek opinions favorable to the 
regime. At this point it is still too early to 
know the outcome of all this. But it is 
interesting to note that the few refugees 
who have succeeded in escaping rebel terri- 
tory, thus far, are for the most part teach- 
ers, 

And there is the story of rebel attitudes 
toward the Mukedi Church and its leaders. 
Initially, the pastors took the initiative of 
calling services as usual and for a time 
were allowed to continue unmolested. Then 
one day came the suggestion that while it 
was all right to meet for services, they should 
do so quickly so that people could get back 
to their work without delay. After a time 
there came the word that the church bell 
and drum were not to be sounded as this 
“distracted” people not interested in the 
services. Then, predictably, came the day 
when the pastors themselves were sum- 
moned to rebel headquarters. This came in 
late 1964 at a time when popular resent- 
ment of the movement was already strong 
and passive resistance was already very ob- 
vious. At headquarters they were greeted 
with the announcement that while they 
could continue to gather Christians for 
services, they would from now on say only 
what they were instructed to say. Their sub- 
ject was to be “revolution” and this only. 
After all, the Israelites were the original 
“rebels.” Did not they oppose their evil 
rulers? Did not they spurn unjust laws? Did 
not they finally revolt and under their in- 
spired leaders throw off the chains of in- 
justice? Excellent material for sermons. And 
as far as Jesus was concerned, he too was a 
“rebel” par excellence. He spent his lifetime 
overthrowing established patterns of life and 
opposing entrenched rulers. He gave his life 
for the down trodden. Yes, the pastors were 
to continue preaching but they were invited 
to preach revolution—and,it was signifi- 
cantly added, there would from now on be 
people in the audience to check up on all 
future sermons. 

Furthermore, they were given instruc- 
tions to carry back to their-people, the Mu- 
kedi Bapende. It was useless for them to 
suggest that the rebel administrative zones 
be changed. It had long ago been decided 





that they would be grouped with the Am- 
bunda and not with the Bapende to the 
south. Their rebel commander would re- 
main the resented Mupindji. Any effort to 
contest these decisions would be met with 
swift and harsh measures. It was on the 
return trip from rebel headquarters that the 
Mukedi pastors were set upon by a hostile 
band of partisans, were severely beaten, 
tied hand and foot and eventually thrown 
as trussed up animals into a rebel “jail” 
where they were held until their wives 
were able to come with money and ani- 
mals to purchase their release. 

There are many gaps in the picture of 
those last days prior to the outbreak of 
fighting in the Mukedi area, gaps that we 
hope eventually to fill in. But this one word 
has come out. As Christmas, 1964, ap- 
proached, the Mukedi pastors and Christians 
determined to observe the birthday of the 
Lord Jesus as they had done traditionally 
through the years—this in direct opposi- 
tion to rebel orders. Said they, “We refuse 
to spend this Christmas as though we’d 
never been taught about Christ. We will 
spend Christmas day as we have others in 
the past—in the house of God and our 
message will not be one of revolution and 
hatred but one of love and redemption. If 
we are to be killed, we will be killed in our 
chapel and in the name of the Christ of 
Christmas.” And gather they did. On that 
occasion there was no reprisal. 


EXPLOSION POINT 


The new year came and January gave way 
to February and then March. There were 
increasingly heavy handed emphases on con- 
trol, informing, betrayal of opponents of 
the regime. More and more the theme 
came through that love was a sign of weak- 
ness and that kindness had no place in the 
new order even toward members of one’s 
own family. Animosities were flourishing 
within villages and within clans. Reprisals 
were being commonly made on the word 
of an informing clan member. The lists 
of names of those who were no longer 
living were gradually lengthening. 

Then one day, by accident, the Mukedi 
chief Nzamba came into possession of a 
clandestine black list of 16 names which 
was being circulated among rebel leaders, 
names of 16 leading personalities of the 
Mukedi area who were marked for death. 


The first name on the list was that of the 
chief himself. Upon the heels of this in- 
formation came the summons from local 
rebel headquarters calling the chief there 
for “consultation”. Instead of going he 
sent a girl with a message of refusal but at 
the same time invited them to come meet 
with him with a view to laying the ground- 
work for rebellion against the Ambunda 
leadership of the Kwilu rebellion. (It is a 
tribally honored custom to send messages 
in times of impending warfare via girls 
who are considered immune to reprisal.) 
Enraged by this impudence, the local rebel 
leaders killed the girl, posted her head on 
a stake along a path where it would be 
found by Apende women that evening as 
they returned from their fields. 

The gauntlet had been flung down and 
Chief Nzambi attacked the local head- 
quarters with his men. In their wrath they 
succeeded in defeating the local rebel group 
and burned down their post and its sur- 
rounding village—this a scant 5 kilometers 
from Mukedi station. This was early March, 
1965. They knew that there would be re- 
prisals and they prepared themselves by 
calling in more able bodied men loyal to 
the chief. Toward mid-March the antici- 
pated attack came. Fighting was scattered 
across two days and the rebel band was 
finally repulsed. But by this time a significant 
development had taken place. Local Bapen- 
de rebel camps were finding themselves 
struggling between two loyalties. They were 
avowed rebels who had declared their alle- 
giance to Mulele, the top rebel leader. 
But now their own area, their own villages 
and their tribal chief were under attack. 
Which loyalty came first? 

There ensued a time of confused intrigue. 
Delegations criss-crossed the area from here 
and yonder. Rumors of defection from the 
movement were everywhere. Rebel leaders 
were quick to realize that there was a 
crisis within their ranks and toward the end 
of March in the darkness of an early morn- 
ing, a great crowd of warriors came out of 
the nearby valley, encircled Mukedi village 
and began to set fire to houses and to pur- 
sue fleeing people. Pressing the advantage 
of surprise and panic, they never stopped 
until they had burned to the ground the 
entire circle of villages surrounding the 
Mission concession, villages which counted 
among them something in excess of 5,000 
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people. It was also at this time that Mukedi 
hospital and maternity were burned, the 
teacher training school sacked and partial- 
ly burned, the benches stacked and set afire 
in the chapel burning a large hole through 
the roof. Whatever of value still remained 
on the station was then looted or destroyed. 
Chief Nzamba and his people were in 
flight toward Bapende villages to the south 
where they sought the first temporary shel- 
ter and food. It was among these villages 
that the chief regrouped his people and 
made one counter attack in the course of 
which a number of villages loyal to the 
rebels were destroyed. This, in the deadly 
game of tit for tat, brought still another 
rebel band which burned also this outer 
ring of villages and there was no recourse 
for the Mukedi people but to flee still fur- 
ther south. By this time Chief Nzamba had 
vowed to go to Gungu, to cast himself on the 
mercy of the military and try to persuade 
them to return with him and help him re- 
occupy his country. 

It was at this point that the history of 
the Kwilu rebellion took a decisive shift. 
The rebel commander of the Kandala area, 
a Mupende, had until this point stood 
largely on the sidelines watching develop- 
ments. Seeing now that before the attacks 
of the predominantly Ambunda groups the 
Bapende were being driven further and 
further south, he stepped in, intercepted the 
fleeing chief Nzamba and persuaded him 
not to make good on this threat to go in 
search of soldiers but rather to cast his lot 
with him. Undoubtedly not being sure of 
his reception at the hands of the army he 
decided to side with the Mupende rebel 
commander against Mulele and the Am- 
bunda. With this decision the rebellion 
within a rebellion was full blown. 

This, then, is the confused picture as of 
this writing: Thousands of Bapende people 
who were living in the Mukedi area have 
been uprooted and forced to flee for their 
lives with total loss of homes, fields and per- 
sonal belongings. Their traditional tribal area 
has, for now, been occupied by Ambunda 
rebel forces among whom, it is persistently 
rumored, is to be found Mulele himself. 
There is desperate hope on the part of the 
population in general of being able to 
somehow rid themselves of the whole move- 
ment, of securing the intervention of the 
central government so that they can eventu- 
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ally reoccupy their tribal area. But they 
find themselves blocked in any further 
flight to the south and rebel-free territory 
by the Mupende rebel commander of the 
Kandala area. While still maintaining his 
rebel anti-government stance, he has also 
swung against the Ambunda rebel leader- 
ship and seeks to win and hold the confi- 
dence and support of the fleeing Bapende 
from the north so as to strengthen his own 
position and to bolster his own prestige. 
Thus it is that while the Mukedi refugees 
are finding some food and shelter, they are 
also being prevented from going all the way 
to the Kwilu River which now has become 
the boundary between rebel and government 
held territory to the west. The few people 
who have managed to slip by rebel guards 
placed at strategic points along the river 
have done so only through bluff or bribe 
and always at the price of personal risk. It 
seems clear that if the central government 
succeeds in clearing the east bank of the 
Kwilu River to any extent in this area, 
there will be a mass migration of refugees 
out of the rebel held territory—not only 
people from Mukedi but from the entire 
rebel controlled area between the two 
rivers. 

As for Kandala area, there is a military 
garrison there just off the station. The gen- 
eral poulation is temporarily in hiding in the 
surrounding brush and forest. With wise 
procedure on the part of the Army and State, 
it can only be a matter of time till they 
will be persuaded to reoccupy their villages, 
something which is all the more urgent in 
view of the impending numbers of people 
that will be coming across the river as 
rebels are pushed back. 


CURRENT ATTITUDES 


Mukedi missionaries had watched with 
aching hearts the steady inroads that were 
made by a leftist political party during the 
years 1959-64. They could so clearly see 
the battles being waged in the minds and 
hearts of many of their Congolese co- 
workers as they were deluged by waves of 
clever insinuation, agitation and careful mix- 
ture of truth and lies. With a fellow tribes- 
man as president, the busy propaganda 
teams sent out by the party were always 
assured of a careful and sympathetic hear- 
ing in the Mukedi area. When missionary 
efforts to sound caution and warning were 





increasingly met with vehement scepticism 
and accusations of trying to defend prior 
interests, it soon became clear that the only 
recourse was to continue to work for as 
long as possible and to pray. First had come 
the evacuation of July, 1960 and then, later, 
the evacuation of January, 1964, under the 
protection of the loaded 12 gauge shot gun 
of Chief Nzamba. Then had come swiftly 
the successive steps of rebel rule, warfare, 
and now thousands of refugees and two 
razed mission stations. 

While during our trip we were much in- 
terested in trying to get a clear picture of 
what the material loss has been, this was not 
our primary concern. When dealing with 
roofing and cement blocks, one can quickly 
and accurately come to an accounting. 
What is much more difficult to assess is the 
spiritual and moral fiber of a people and 
it is above all this which we sought to deter- 
mine. What were our Mukedi and Kandala 
area Bapende thinking by this time? What 
were our Christians saying? How had our 
people fared thus far, in the swirling tides 
of their revolutionary environment? What 
were those young teachers who had been so 
vociferously in favor of the leftist propa- 
ganda now thinking and saying? What was 
the stance of those of our church leaders 
who had so recently known what it is to 
suffer for the Gospel’s sake? In brief, what 
were now the attitudes of our people? This 
to us was important for the answer deter- 
mines a great deal for us all in the future. 

While admitting that it is too early to 
draw sweeping conclusions, there are none 
the less significant straws in the wind. We 
were able during our brief visit to inter- 
view six young men all of whom had just 
slipped out of rebel territory with their fami- 
lies. Five of the six had been out for less 
than a week. We had also spent a couple of 
hours with the elders of one village near 
Kandala that had lived under rebel rule 
and that had been the first to reoccupy 
their village at the invitation of the state 
and the army. In addition we had ample 
opportunity to talk with others who in the 
course of working for the government had 
had much occasion to witness at first- 
hand the fruits of rebellion. Following are 
some comments made: 

Said a village elder: “Mavu etu andala 
misongo.” i.e.; “Our very earth is sick.” 
We have experienced hardship such as we’d 


never believed could come to us. 

An old toothless villager in pumping the 
hands of a missionary said: ‘“‘Hambadiahana, 
hambadiahana gudi Nzambi. Nzambi you 
guene.” i.e.; “Thank you, thank you God. 
Truly God is there.” Then he went on, 
“None of us believed that we’d ever live to 
see the face of another missionary again.” 

There was Andre, the young, spirited 
teacher who had worked at Kandala sta- 
tion until the week of the rebel attack. He 
sat, elbows on knees slowly shaking his head 
and repeating the phrase, “Nous enavons as- 
sez, nous avons assez. i.e.; “We've had 
enough of it, weve had enough of it.” 

There was Alexander whom I remember 
from his student days as a smiling, out- 
going young Christian. In connection with 
his later employment in the state dispen- 
sary at Idiofa, he had lived through the 
destruction of the rebel siege of February, 
1964. Looking at us with eyes that were 
darkened with shadows of memories and 
responsibilities far beyond his years, he 
urged on us passionately the necessity for 
continuing the struggle to save Mukedi 
Station and the witness of the Gospel among 
his people. 

There was the Mukedi teacher Evariste 
who had been among the more outspoken 
critics, of Mission policy and personnel 
who now was prepared to quietly admit: 
“At first we thought the promised rebellion 
was a good and just cause. By the time we 
found out it wasn’t, it was too late.” 

There is the bitterly repeated comment 
heard now and again: “The sooner we hear 
of the death of the rebel leaders, the better.” 

Said another, “If this movement were to 
continue unhindered for another 3 or 4 
years, there would already be many who 
would no longer know anything about the 
name of God.” 

And there is the reported emphasis of 
the Mukedi pastors who are reported alive 
and in hiding in the villages toward Kan- 
dala: “We’ve seen and experienced nothing 
about which we were not warned long ago 
by our missionaries.” 

In brief, it would seem that the following 
statements can be made concerning our 
Mukedi people: 

y There is a deep and bitter resentment 
against their tribal political leaders who, 
they now realize, betrayed them into a 
leftist rebellion the true nature of which 
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was kept from them until it was solidly 
launched. 

y There is, now, the acid reality of hav- 
ing been the pawns of rebel leaders and 
that in the process they have lost their 


tribal land, villages, homes and earthly 
possessions. 
y There is furious resentment at the 


treatment they’ve received at the hands of 
generally poorly educated, braggart and 
fanatical rebel leaders. 

y There is the painful and ashamed reali- 
zation that in allowing themselves to be 
“taken in” by leftist propaganda of their 
political leaders across the years, they have 
come to suffer the exact experiences of 
which they had been consistently but un- 
availingly warned by missionary counsel- 
lors. 

y There is the abrasive fear of what the 
end results of the revolution may finally 
be for their way of life, their country and 
their church if it is not curbed and stamped 
out. 

y There, is finally, the will to combat and 
to resist the movement and to retake their 
homeland from the Ambunda rebels. 


AND THE CHURCH? 


Volumes of prayers have ascended the 
past year for the Church of Christ in rebel 
controlled Kwilu. We have prayed that the 
Church and its leaders might be spared 
and strengthened. We have prayed that they 
might be purified through this experience. 
We have prayed that they might be the 
means of turning the tide in the area if this 
would be the Lord’s will. Is there now any 
indication as to what has happened? Has 
the personal faith of individuals stood the 
test? Has the Church succeeded in making 
itself felt in the rebel community? 

Here again we have as yet limited in- 
formation upon which to base conclusions 
but some of this information may imply 
much: 

y There is the universal word of all 
those who have escaped rebel territory, i.e.; 
“What we’ve seen is evil. It is opposed to 
our Church, to our beliefs and to the Word 
of God We cannot ‘accept it.” 

y It is said that the Word of God had a 
way of cropping up in unexpected ways 
and places the past months. On occasion 
even simple village people who had no 
formal education would be heard quoting 
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verses which comprised encouragement or 
rebuke as the case may have been. 

y There was the school teacher who 
when permitted to sing a special number in 
a Sunday morning service after just 48 
hours of freedom chose as his number, “A 
mighty Fortress is our God.” 

y And there is the personal note ad- 
dressed to the missionaries after the tribal 
fighting broke out. It read: “I send you 
greetings in the name. of Jesus. Before 
heaven or earth were created, the Word of 
God was already there and it will continue 
to be forever. The end of evil is more evil 
but goodness never fails. The person who 
names the name of God who has life will 
be saved. Your brother, Fidel.” 

But what of the corporate impact of the 
Church under rebel control? We wait eager- 
ly for more information but the following 
observations can already be made: 

y There is the story of Christmas 1964 
already referred to celebrated in the Mukedi 
chapel in direct defiance of rebel orders. 

y It is furthermore also clear that it 
was in the overwhelmingly Protestant Sec- 
teur Lozo that rebellion within rebellion 
erupted. As we wait for more complete 
insights, we continue to pray. 


WHAT NEXT 


Where does all of this leave us . . .we 
the missionaries and constituency of Con- 
go Inland Mission? In terms of material 
assets, we’ve taken tremendous losses. It is 
all the harder to accept since the destruc- 
tion has been wanton, unjustifiable, blind 
and insane. It is also true that our counsel 
and suggestions in the past have at times 
been deliberately spurned and misquoted. 

But if all indications can be believed, we 
have before us the spectacle of a people 
fighting to pull back from an abyss; a peo- 
ple struggling to salvage their country, their 
way of life and their faith. Were we a 
commercial firm, we would undoubtedly 
write the Kwilu off as a bad gamble and 
forget it... exactly as some are doing now. 
Were we an unsympathetic neighboring 
tribe not directly involved in the rebellion 
we might with some logic wash our hands 
of the Kwilu Bapende . . . precisely as 
some are doing . . . and say, “They asked 
for it, let them enjoy it.”” Were we military 
personnel, we might be inclined to reason 
that all avenues of escape are closed so 








why not let the Kwilu people “simmer in 
their own stew” believing that hardship 
and isolation will eventually break the rebel 
will to resist thus avoiding the necessity of 
further military operations. 

But we are none of the above. We are 
among those who name the name of Him 
who said, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive”, and who also said, “Be not 
overcome of evil but overcome evil with 
good.” 

If present trends continue, we may soon 
be confronted with the opportunities to 
engage in the following ministries in the 
Kwilu: 

y a ministry of material aid to an up- 
rooted and homeless people. 

y a ministry of reconciliation among a 
people torn by hatred and bloodshed. 

y a ministry of guidance and help to a 
people seeking to reassemble the fragments 
of a disrupted life. 

y a ministry of spiritual rehabilitation for 
those who have been swept from their 
moorings. 

y and a ministry of consolation and 
strengthening for the Church. 

Until such opportunities become reality, 
continue to pray with us for the ultimate 
triumph of the Kwilu Church. 


The Witness of the Church 


continued from page § 


Theodore crawled into the dugout. As they 
approached the middle of the current he 
prayed fervently. “Lord, restore this man’s 
heart to normal and give me a safe cross- 
ing!” On the opposite side another student 
succeeded in persuading the angry tribes- 
man not to carry out his threat. 

A little later they met a soldier who, upon 
learning about the incident, called the chiefs 
of the surrounding villages together intend- 
ing to beat them. 

“No, don’t do it,” objected Theodore. “I 
did not come with the heart of the State. 
‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him . . . for in 
so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon 
his head.’ I don’t count what he has done. 
I’m a child of God.” 

“You are right. You have a single heart.” 
the soldier consented. 

They remained for the night and ate to- 
gether. The next morning, still apprehensive 


about the possibilities of soldiers being sent 
to beat them, the villagers again sought 
assurances from the young man. He affirmed 
his original position. “If another falls into 
the water don’t you fall in too.” 

As they walked on together the soldier 
turned to Theodore with the words, “Truly 
you have come with the heart of God. If 
you had come, like so many young men, 
with the heart of the State these people 
would have received a thorough beating.” 

Proclamation of the Word 

After considerable territory had fallen 
into the hands of the rebels a pastor said, 
“The part of the Church that is still alive 
will help raise up the part that is dying.” 
This concern has been evident in the prayers 
and efforts of the Church through the 
troubled months that have just passed. In 
the Kamayala area many have crossed over 
the Kwilu seeking to draw relatives and 
friends out of hiding and proclaiming the 
message of reconciliation to them. 

During the past year new efforts have 
been exerted in Bible studies in numerous 
villages. This has resulted in tangible evi- 
dence of renewal. 

The Church in the rebel areas has been 
witnessing. In spite of definite weaknesses 
there has been a positive witness. We firmly 
believe that the church has matured through 
victories and defeats. With our Congolese 
brethren we are looking unto Jesus the 
Author and Finisher of their faith and ours. 


Planting the Word 


continued from page I1 


eration in August of 1964. The same month 
automatic binding equipment was installed 
enabling us to bind 7,000 books per day, 
instead of the previous 500 per day. The 
new electronic cutting machine can trim 
and slice up to five tons of paper per day, 
which took a week on the old equipment. 
A new “offset department” has been in- 
augurated which makes us self sufficient 
inasmuch that we are now able to make 
our own plates for the offset presses. Two 
offset presses are in full production now, 
vastly improving and increasing the deliv- 
ery of the printed page. There are still 
several pieces of equipment on the way to 
us here in the Congo. 

Larger inventories can now be main- 
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tained with the addition of a good-sized 
warehouse. Presently we have about 100 
tons of paper in this warehouse to feed the 
hungry presses. 

By the beginning of 1966 we should be 
able to switch over into a faster gear. Our 
prayer is that we will be able to meet the 
tremendous demand for the printed page— 
to again double our production. Time is 
running out. Will we be able to meet this 
need? Pray for the production of the print- 
ed page! Pray for the “planting of the Word 
through print”! 


CIM Literature 


continued from page 17 


tracts and gospels. In January this year he 
made a trip to Elisabethville by train. After 
returning he came to tell me about his 
thrilling experiences on the trip handing 
out tracts and gospels and talking to the 


people. He had the Gospel of John in five 
or six different languages and was happy 
that he could leave a gospel with them 
even if he could not get them to make a 
decision for Christ. 


This morning, June 20, there was a bap- 
tismal service at Kalonda. The baptismal 
candidates came from four different vil- 
lages. Forty of them came from the vil- 
lage where Mr. Ambroisse is the evangelist. 
He reported that there were still others 
waiting to be baptized. This is the result 
of the evangelist’s work together with our 
house visitation project last fall. 


Congo challenges us with a wide open 
door to present the Gospel in almost every 
possible avenue. Probably we can reach 
the most people by means of Christian lit- 
erature. 


In this world of uncertainty and confu- 


sion let us remember ‘““The word of our God 
shall stand forever” Isa. 40:8. 


CONSULT YOUR CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS 
ABOUT HAVING ONE OF THE FURLOUGHING 
MISSIONARIES IN YOUR CHURCH 
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CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry on the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village commu- 
nity life with the church as its center. 


Total church-mission integration was achieved in February of 1960, 
when Congo leaders assumed administrational responsibility for their 
church, naming it “The Mennonite Church in Congo.” Missionaries 
continue to labor alongside their African brethren striving to im- 
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Prime Minister of Congo, Moise Tshombe issued a call to 


prayer. In part he said— 


“Every Christian is strengthened and encouraged when 
he knows that other Christians are bearing him up. 
For one can be endowed with intelligence and strength, 
and have control of the Army and the Police, but if the 
Christian faith is not a living force among the people, 
nothing will be achieved.” 


from Congo Mission News 








THE CONGO MISSIONARY 
MESSENGER 


“the Lord who called me was faithful, I never needed to doubt my call 
to the mission field.” 


AGNES ENNS 





Mrs. Agnes Enns _ (pictured) 
finished her work on earth Oc- 
tober 5, 1965. 


She said: “Jt has been a true 
joy and a life of peace and con- 
tentment to be a missionary. It 
never ceased to thrill me to see 
rooms full of black, happy faces 
and to realize the great oppor- 
tunity of teaching them of the 
Saviour.” 


(See page 23 for tribute. ) 
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“Stay with us in spirit and in 
deed and we will try to do the 
maximum for the Lord Jesus.” 


SPRUNGER 


— 





ee ~ 
Lunch time on the road for Ngongo David and 
V.J. Sprunger. 


Field Secretary V.J. Sorunger’s Semi-annual 


REPORT 


to the Board 


SOME NEW ASPECTS have developed since the April Board meeting. The 
Kwilu is not entirely closed anymore, visits have been and are being made to 
that area. 

The three families that were studying in American schools have now all 
returned to Congo. We anticipate contributions from them in the line of service 
for the church and school. 

Even though our own “Tshikapa Cessna” has not yet arrived on the scene, 
the M.A.F. has made available a Cessna 180 until such time when our own bird 
will be here. 

The first TAP missionaries have appeared in the C.I.M. classrooms. 

COMAS is settling down with a program in mind and determination is 
evident to get something accomplished. 

A new government is being formed in this land. The parliament met on 
September 20 this week for the first time in two years. 

These and other items give us a changed picture when comparing to six 
months ago. 


THE KWILU: 
Shortly after the Board meeting in April we began hearing of a break- 
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through in the Kwilu, especially in the 
Kandala area. Upon a little more infor- 
mation and questioning, two of our mis- 
sionaries made a trip from Kikwit to Kan- 
dala station site in May. You have read 
Rev. James Bertsche’s report of this first 
communicating with people on the spot. 
One family had just come out from the 
Mukedi area to the State post, Gungu, 
which endured all through the months of 
rebel activities. It had been cut off com- 
pletely except by plane transport, except- 
ing the road transport by military trucks. 
Very little contact was actually made with 
Church personnel during this first visit. 

In late July we sent Pastor Ngongo 
David, Church Chairman of the E.M.C. 
(Eglise Mennonite au Congo) with others 
to again pay a visit with the plan that mis- 
sionaries would follow in some time later 
and bring them out. Rev. Ben Eidse and 
Dr. Merle Schwartz were the follow-up 
team that went in via truck from Kikwit 
all the way to Mukedi. The road from 
Kandala to Mukedi is a dead-end street 
at Mukedi. You will also have read Brother 
Eidse’s report on this trip. 

At this time there is a third contact 
being made. This is in the form of a preach- 
ing mission. The Theological School stu- 
dents with Rev. Peter Falk, Rev. Alfred 
Schmidt (both professors at the Theological 
School at Kajiji) and Rev. Ben Eidse are 
participating in this mission. This trip or 
contact is to give opportunity for those 
who have been held in rebel territory to 
be reconciled to God and the church. There 
seems to be a real hunger for such an 
opportunity just now. 

The government seems to be anxious to 
get medical work and the schools _ re- 
established as soon as possible. 

The legal representative of the E.M.C., 
Kakesa Samuel, has been with us at the 
Administrative Committee meeting here at 
Tshikapa. He knows the situation and the 
thinking of the church people in the area 
which was held by the rebels for so long. 
He is not urging that missionaries go there 
to live at this time but he is sure that a 
periodic contact is very necessary. This we 
anticipate will be possible as soon as the 
airstrips at Mukedi and Kandala are usable. 

Plans are to make administrative visits 
to these two places always having -Congo- 
lese church officials with us and regular 
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medical visits are also going to be sched- 
uled. 

It is very difficult to know just what to 
undertake in the Kwilu at this time. How 
energetically should one reoccupy the area, 
is the question to which we are searching 
the best answer at this time. 


SCHOOLS: 

Since 1960 the Primary Schools have 
been mostly in the hands of the Congolese 
personnel. The directors are all Congolese, 
some not having the necessary qualifica- 
tions, but it is the trend of the day and 
we do not have sufficient personnel to take 
care of primary education and secondary 
too. The Mission auspices are still the mid- 
dieman through which all funds go to the 
teachers, and we are teaching Congolese 
to handle this chore. We anticipate that 
when our convention with the government 
expires that we will not renew it for the 
primary school, but only for the secondary 
schools. The present convention will expire 
at the end of twenty years which will be at 
the end of two more school years. 

The Cycle d’Orientation are equal to 
seventh and eighth grades. We have four 
of these schools now. They are located at 
Nyanga, Kalonda, Kamayala and Mukedi. 
The minimum qualifications to teach at this 
level are twelve years of schooling. We 
have Congolese teaching in more than fifty 
percent of these teaching positions. Only 
at Kalonda and Nyanga do we have mis- 
sionaries in these schools. Robert Ilunga 
is teaching at the C.O. school at Kalonda. 
Mbualungu Theodore is the director of the 
C.O. school at Kamayala. 

We have another Cycle d’Orientation at 
Mbuji Mayi (Bakwanga) and it is to this 
school that Maurice Ilunga is assigned. I 
do not generally count it as we have no 
authority at this school at all. The govern- 
ment does not consider it to be a Congo 
Inland Mission school. The Congolese are 
running this school on their own as a re- 
sult of the one-time Kingdom of the South 
Kasai. 

This is the first year that we have some 
personnel from the Teachers Abroad Pro- 
gram (TAP). Miss Mary Burkholder is 
helping in the Secondary School at Nyanga 
and Mr. and Mrs. John Smith are teaching 
at the Cycle d’Orientation at Mbuji Mayi. 
We are glad to have this help from TAP. 











We hope that another unit or two may be 
added next year, since no new recruits 
have gone to Belgium for this winter’s study 
to come to teach next year. 

We are counting on the help of the 
following for the next school year: Miss 
Mary Epp, Miss Lodema Short, Rev. Peter 
Buller and possibly Rev. Harvey Barkman. 

A_ new girls’ school is now in progress 
at Nyanga, headed by Mrs. Genevieve Bert- 
sche. This is a one year course to help girls 
attain the necessary academic level in 
French and arithmetic to pass the examin- 
ations for entrance into the Secondary 
School. This school is at Mission expense 
and not subsidized by the government. 

We are looking forward to the time when 
we will again have a Homemakers School 
for girls. The entrance for this school re- 
quires that the girls complete two years of 
Secondary School which is called Cycle 
d’Orientation. 


EVANGELISM AND CHURCH: 


At this particular time there is need for 
evangelistic work to be done in the Kwilu, 
for there seems to be a hunger at this time 
to return to the status that many had 
known before the area was overrun by 
rebels. It is for that reason that there is a 
preaching mission in the Kwilu just now. 
We anticipate good reports from those who 
are taking part in this mission. 

Let no one believe that the Church is 
dead in Congo. That would be far from 
the truth. For the proof you need only 
attend a village Sunday morning service. 
It is true there are villages where there is 
much less enthusiasm than in others, but 
there is real interest in church activities. 

The same problem exists in Congo that 
is quite evident in other countries including 
our own. The urban centers are the areas 
where there must be more emphasis. Mate- 
rialism, urban social life or night life take 
so much of the individual’s time that church 
takes second place. 

The normal activities of the church con- 
tinue — catechetical instruction, baptism, 
child consecration, communion services, etc. 

Some pastors are on the road traveling 
from village to village much of the time, 
while others are quite content to sit at 
home and wait for an occasion when a 
missionary will take him to villages in a 
car. Some church leaders still like to de- 


pend more than others on the missionaries. 


LITERATURE: 


Just now we are awaiting the arrival of 
eleven cases of Tshiluba Bibles and sixteen 
cases of Tshiluba New Testaments. There 
have been none in stock here for a long 
time. This will be a welcome arrival for 
many times people have wanted to buy a 
Bible and there was none available in the 
language they can read. 

Tracts are being printed by the tens of 
thousands. Much of this is now done by 
offset printing method. We are grateful for 
the IBM electric typewriter which is used 
for setting up the page for offset printing. 

Sales have not diminished but rather 
increased more during the last year. Many 
French Bibles have been sold. We are using 
the French Bible and New Testament in 
the schools, especially in the official school 
here in Tshikapa. One of our Ecole de 
Theologie students who has completed three 
years in the school near Stanleyville area, 
and then was trapped there by rebels for 
nearly a year is teaching religion in the 
official school. He has a full-time assign- 
ment. He enjoys his work. Catholic stu- 
dents are also attending his classes by 
choice on their part. 


RADIO: 


STUDIPROKA has outgrown its present 
home. A larger place is essential to accom- 
plish the programming that is asked for 
particularly from ELWA who put the pro- 
grams in Monrovia, Liberia. Reception is 
very good from there most times. 

In my report to the last Board meeting 
I had mentioned that the radio was all 
given free. This is not the case at ELWA, 
however, the charge is minimal and the 
outreach is very great. Possibly there would 
be interested individuals who would be glad 
to cover the cost by direct giving to this 
project, of course, through the CIM office. 

The bargaining has been for a duplex 
building in a residential area. The price is 
far less than for which one could erect it 
now. The one section would be used exclu- 
sively for studio and workrooms, and the 
other half of the duplex would be a resi- 
dence for a member of the staff. The im- 
mediate need is the purchase price of which 
the CIM share would be about $3,500. 
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Radio ministry is a growing ministry. 
Transistor radios are less expensive and 
good programs are sought. Here is an 
avenue of reaching the population which 
could be contacted no other way. 


MEDICAL: 


There is a great need for more person- 
nel. We see no new personnel arriving to 
alleviate the burden, from any source what- 
ever. No other private enterprise or gov- 
ernmental agency is sending personnel to 
ease the burden. Recently we note a doctor 
from Haiti has arrived in the local area, 
but we understand he is to set up a phar- 
macy on a private basis. 

Our call thus far has gone unanswered. 
Next summer two of our nurses will be 
leaving for furlough, and the situation now 
is acute. One is leaving at the end of this 
month and she will be missed very much. 
Is human suffering in Congo less worthy 
of attention than it is in our homelands! 


COMAS: 


We have come to a new era in the agri- 
cultural effort with the arrival of Fremont 
Regier. The program is reasonable and the 
budget is not at all exorbitant, but rather 
modest. Outlook is good, the effort is note- 
worthy and interest in the project is high. 

The major attention and effort will be 
directed first at an answer to meet the need 
of more protein in the diets of the Congo- 
lese. Animal husbandry is the area of first 
attack. The smaller and less expensive as 
well as faster reproduction animals will be 
the concern of the present. Rabbits and 
chickens will be the subjects of present ef- 
forts, while a study is being made regarding 
eventual projects with cattle and hogs. 

Mr. Willie Bontrager is arriving tomor- 
row to aid in the COMAS program. The 
location is Nyanga station where we have 
an agricultural concession. 

If enthusiasm is a measuring stick in this 
project, we are well on the way. 


THE, PLANE: 


Even though our Tshikapa Cessna has 
not arrived we have the service of the 
Missionary Aviation Fellowship since Aug- 
ust 1. During the waiting time, MAF has 
put a pilot and a Cessna 180 at Tshikapa. 

One day there were two emergency med- 
ical cases, one at Mutena and the other at 


Nyanga. Both cases needed a doctor. The 
plane took off with the doctor, first going 
to Nyanga and then directly to Mutena. 
Surgery was done at both stations, the lives 
saved and the doctor returned not much 
more fatigued than had he done two sur- 
geries in the local hospital. Numerous lives 
have been saved that would have been lost 
were the plane not here. 


We are very grateful to the entire con- 
stituency that have made it possible for the 
CIM to have a plane stationed at Tshikapa 
which is the center of communication and 
of medical service for the mission and the 
church. The pilot has what is considered 
a full-time assignment. 


PERSONNEL: 


It may seem that there is no end to our 
request for more personnel. Any of our 
missionaries would verify that we need more 
help to accomplish the assignment we have. 
Perhaps some would not agree that we need 
an agricultural program; others might say 
if we would not send doctors and nurses 
to Congo the need would be met some 
other way by other organizations or by 
the government, or again, if we would let 
go of the educational program surely some- 
one else would do it. That would certainly 
be correct to some extent, but where would 
be our thrust to bring the Gospel to the 
people in this land? 


In our own homeland we have Menno- 
nite hospitals, and parochial schools, where- 
as we have government help in education 
and all kinds of municipal hospitals avail- 
able. In this land there is no government 
medical service in a large part of the land, 
and the schools are far from sufficient in 
quantity. 

This next year will see many missionaries 
departing for furlough and an insufficient 
number coming back to Congo. 

The entire Mutena staff will leave. Two 
Secondary School directors will leave. Two 
nurses are leaving in the summer of 1966. 
We are working on a level now which is 
next to frustration in some cases, and es- 
pecially in the medical department. 

The call comes from the Kwilu—come 
and help us. We try to spread ourselves 
out a little thinner. How thin can we get 
and still have some body left? 


Continued on page 24 











Keidel ponders 


Which Alternative for the 
Churches Future: 


SATISFIED STALEMATE 
OR 
PLANNED PROGRESS 





Rey. Levi Keidel, 
evangelist, 
journalist 


SINCE 1960 CoNGo has experienced fratricidal war, Communist subversion, 
economic collapse, and open rebellion. Any one of these has toppled nations; 
Congo has survived. There are now hopeful signs that an ordered society is 
emerging. 

These hopeful signs encourage planning for the nation’s future. While 
Congo’s leaders make elaborate plans for the economic development of the 
country, what plans are missions making for the development of the Congo 
Church? Beginning now, what specific courses should we pursue? What areas 
of endeavor should we emphasize so as to best stimulate church growth and de- 
velopment during the years immediately ahead? 


Aims Clarified 


In this article we are talking about stimulating the growth of the church. 
This is not to discredit other mission programs which are indirectly related to 
church growth. Our efforts in Christian Secondary Education are important; 
they help develop capable leaders who will encourage the presence and devel- 
opment of the church in Congo society. However, Christian-based secular edu- 
cation efforts do not contribute directly and immediately to church growth. 

Our medical program is an integral part of a compassionate Christian wit- 
ness. Our listeners would take little stock in our spiritual message if we were in- 
different to their physical sufferings. Jesus knew this too. However, a medi- 
cal program by itself does not contribute substantially to church growth. 
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Churches Are People 


Wherein lies the potential for rapid 
church growth? It lies in the masses of 
population. This means effectively reaching 
the largest possible cross section of the 
population with the message of Christ. 
This doesn’t happen in an office or school 
or sickroom. It happens when we take Jesus 
Christ out to people, confront them with 
Him, and urge them to decide for Him. 
This is the condition we must meet if 
He is to draw all men unto himself (John 
12532); 

Today the largest numbers of people can 
be reached by using the mass media. Here 
the present program of the Congo Inland 
Mission is strong. Our missionaries Will 
and Ruby Neuenschwander are engaged 
in an inter-mission literature distribution 
effort which is selling from 10,000 to 20,000 
pieces of Christian literature per month. 

Our missionaries Charles and Geraldine 
Sprunger are in charge of preparing taped 
Gospel programs which are _ broadcast 
regularly over four radio stations. It may 
be that our combined literature-radio efforts 
reach more people with the Gospel in a 
year than the Apostle Paul personally 
reached in his lifetime. 


Limitations of Mass Media 


The mass media hold great potential for 
exposing the masses to the message of Jesus 
Christ; but these media are almost power- 
less in building believers into an organized 
church. This is the job of trained church 
leadership. Here again the Congo Inland 
Mission has a strong program. Peter and 
Annie Falk teach at the Congo Inland 
Mission-American Mennonite Brethren Mis- 
sion seminary at Kajiji. Art Janz directs our 
CIM Bible Institute at Tshikapa. These two 
institutions promise us trained dedicated 
leaders who will provide the necessary co- 
hesive force to tie scattered newborn be- 
lievers into an organized maturing church. 

However, there is a third area in which 
both the mass media and training insti- 
tutions are relatively ineffective. The former 
are cold and impersonal; the latter is largely 
an experience within the closed walls of 
a classroom. Neither take the place of 
public evangelism and _ person-to-person 
witnessing. 

This is confirmed by the findings of 


modern social science. Communications 
efforts involving the highest degree of social 
participation are always the most effective 
in altering opinion. Printed media are per- 
haps the least effective among less-educated 
masses because the source is neither seen 
nor heard; thus social participation is at 
a minimum. Radio is probably more effec- 
tive because voice inflections and appeals 
call forth emotional response. 

The public lecturer is effective because 
he is both seen and heard; there is con- 
siderable social participation. _Communi- 
cation in a smaller cell group, with the 
give-and-take of questions and the open 
exchange of opinions, is even more effective. 
However, the learning situation which is 
most powerful in altering opinion is the 
person-to-person encounter; here social par- 
ticipation is greatest. 


The Key to Growth 


For our purposes, the public lecturer 
is the preacher before his congregation, 
or the public evangelist behind his street- 
corner pulpit. The cell group is represented 
by the group of inquirers being counseled 
to receive Christ. The person-to-person en- 
counter is the privilege of the Christian 
personal worker. 

Thus, there is a three-pronged offensive 
for church growth: the mass media pro- 
vide the outreach; public witnessing pro- 
vides the personal touch; and Bible Schools 
promise necessary direction and stability for 
the organized church. In this day, none 
of these is sufficient in itself. Our greatest 
potential for church growth lies in the 
coordinated and balanced use of all three. 

The Congo Inland Mission must give 
renewed emphasis to the personal touch. 
Its present program is weak in the business 
of bringing the population to a personal 
effective confrontation with Jesus Christ. 

The Congolese recognize this weakness. 
They write their candid opinions to us 
who work in the editorial offices of the 
Tshiluba periodical TUYAYA KUNYI. 
They say, “Before independence every one 
of these little villages out through the hills 
had its thatch-roofed chapel. But where 
are they now? They’ve rotted, fallen, and 
disappeared. And where are the pastors 
and missionaries who used to come wor- 
ship with us in them? They are in com- 

Continued on page 24 


of 
TECHNICIANS 


and 


LEADERS 


ONE OF THE MAJOR aims of universities 
is to train leaders. Yet we do not know all 
the elements that go into leadership. We 
observe leaders and describe their qualities 
and by doing so establish a concensus of 
common characteristics. This is useful to 
professors and administrators as reference 
to check how their graduates are doing in 
community leadership. But to describe is 
easier than to plan the program that will 
produce the product. Leaders are people 
and the variety of man defies narrow chan- 
nels in which all leaders fit the mold. 

A common quality is responsibility. A 
leader receives both blame and acclaim. 
He faces the first with full responsibility 
even though one of his lieutenants made 
the mistake, he accepts the latter with 
humility, giving credit to his colleagues. 
Few men will lead large segments of society 
for long who do not give responsible ac- 
counting of their actions. Society, general 
or institutionalized, will sooner or later 
exact its pound from each man who misuses 
the confidence others have placed in him. 

Another quality is dedication to the task 
at hand. Leaders have a way of seeing the 
whole picture. They think in sweeping terms, 


by Melvin J. Loewen, Recteur 


Universite Libre du Congo 


speak in generalizations based on evidence, 
lay plans by stages, then attack the prob- 
lems with a dedication that forgets self 
and the immediate. Ego can serve no other 
good than legitimate confidence; beyond 
that it only impedes advance toward de- 
fined goals. Dedication is long-suffering. 
It will not be diverted at every ill wind 
or rumor of woe. 

Responsibility and dedication require 
strength, a moral fortitude that grows out 
of convictions of a just cause. Many have 
been the men in history whose bare-knuckled 
courage gave sinews to their convictions and 
carried them to their defined goals. Leader- 
ship does not rub with salt the contrary be- 
liefs of others. But courage is multiplied 
when the ground rules are publicly stated. 
Responsible leadership operates with meth- 
ods that complement the noblest goals. 
Strength—true and great moral strength— 
grows out of integrity with one’s self and 
one’s neighbors. 

Leadership means work. Many would 
have the rewards of society: the university 
diploma, the well-paid job, the status sym- 
bols of affluence, but few care to meet the 

Continued on page 10 
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prerequisites of being really qualified. Uni- 
versities offer a broad variety of courses, 
leading to a variety of professions. Many 
begin their university studies, some succeed 
and get their graduating diplomas, fewer 
continue to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments. Where hard work is coupled with 
strength, dedication and responsible action 
we see the shaping of a leader. 

Another element is the ability to persuade 
others. Though eloquence and articulation 
are assets, they are not as important as 
knowledge of the facts and integrity when 
interpreting the facts. All men can be 
cheated at least once, some oftener. But 
a charlatan will be found out. Persuasion is 
a constant dialogue between the leader and 
his following. Ideas are probed, accepted 
or rejected together. The mass may not 
know where they are going but the leader 
sees the ends and prepares his following for 
the actions ahead. 

A leader can give and take, he can modi- 
fy, even change his mind on issues. Ability 
to persuade is but one side of the ability 
to be persuaded by a better argument. 
Leaders are gentlemen in winning and 
losing. This is their disarming charm. 

In evaluating the characteristics of lead- 
ership whether in business, the professions, 
or the Church, we have said little of the 
role of the universities. In dispensing facts 
and teaching methods to find the facts and 
evaluating them, the universities are at their 
best. This is their life, their established 
raison d’etre. But in training of leaders with 
moral elements of integrity, courage, dedi- 
cation and responsible action, the univer- 
sities have often faltered, because these 
qualities come not out of lectures and test 
tubes. They come out of changed lives. 
They come as a maturing process, some- 
times blossoming years after leaving the 
campus. They come out of observing the 
actions of other men. Ideals are enforced 
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by practice. 

It is for reasons of building leaders with 
character that Christian universities must 
evaluate the weltanshauung of its profes- 
sors as well as their academic achievements. 
Many brilliant men are able to teach the 
skills required of a new generation of tech- 
nicians; fewer inspire their students in those 
qualities that make up leadership. But moral 
inspiration coupled with a sharp intelligence 
can make a teacher the most powerful hu- 
man factor in training a whole generation 
of students. 

Students learn the techniques and facts 
from the classroom, but they do not assimi- 
late the values of their peers by memorizing 
definitions. They learn attitudes and ways 
of judging by interpersonal transactions. 
They do not learn ethical principles, they 
imitate their elders. They do not analyze 
attributes, they identify with men of like 
ideals—for good or ill. That is why young 
people need models of ethical consistency 
in their environment. This is the great 
challenge of a Christian university. 


We are all so busy. Professors must keep 
up with research and the academic journals. 
Administrators must keep beating the bush- 
es for more money for more things. All 
necessary. But the time spent with students 
is prime time. A greeting across the green, 
a rousing game of soccer, an intense con- 
test in chess, a casual snack, a sharing of 
sorrow in tragedy: these are times when 
staff and students are themselves. The aca- 
demic shell is off, when people are only 
people, when the academic hierarchy means 
nothing and we are equal before God and 
circumstance. We are all sinners in need 
of God’s grace. The love of Christ must 
touch and change each heart. 

When students and teachers sense this 
concern in each other we will be training 
not just technicians but leaders who in 
turn seek the welfare of others. 


of 
GORILLAS 


and 
GRACE 


THE BAND OF gorillas has been feeding 
leisurely in the vicinity for some time. 
Making their way slowly along they are 
twisting off and noisily chewing the suc- 
culent bamboo shoots which grow in riot- 
ous abundance in their rain forest home 
of northeast Congo. Suddenly a large male 
catches a trace of human scent. Hackles 
rising along his spine, he rears up on his 
great hind quarters and begins to beat a 
clenched fist against his massive rib cage. 
The humid air reverberates with the sound 
of his rumbling, coughing call of challenge. 
The small members of the band scramble 
excitedly for their mothers; other males, 
now alerted, come stalking stiffly to join 
their band leader. With bared fangs and 
flaring nostrils they add their guttural chal- 
lenges to the din hanging heavily in the 
moist jungle atmosphere. 

Not far away in simple, stick and leaf 
lean-tos, two Congolese couples are crouched 
with two small children. Armed only with 
light bush knives they know that their only 
course of action is to remain quietly where 
they are. Though their presence has been 
scented by the great anthropoids, they are 
hidden from view by their flimsy shelter. 


by James E. Bertsche 
Translator, Administrator 


For several tense minutes the menacing 
gorillas fill the jungle with their cries, but, 
as their challenges go unanswered, they 
one by one turn to their meandering feeding 
and soon pass from view. Only then do the 
couples and their children breath sighs of 
gratitude and dare to move out of their 
cramped, leafy shelters. This is not the 
first such encounter with these great deni- 
zens of the Congo forests for they have 
already been in hiding for some weeks. 
But with each new experience with the 
animals, there is the same tingling sense 
of apprehension and the same lifting of 
a prayer for God’s protection. 

As the noise of the feeding gorilla band 
recedes into the distance, the simple routine 
of another evening in the forest begins. 
Smouldering embers on the earthen floor 
are blown into glowing life; a few sticks 
of starchy manioc root are laid on them. 
A few mushrooms that were gathered earlier 
in the day are dropped into a small cooking 
pot. Later, as the forest gloom. deepens, 
they sit in a circle and share their meager 
fare of roasted cassava root and boiled 
mushrooms. The simple meal is quickly fin- 
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ished and after a few further moments 
of conversation and, then, prayer, they 
turn to their crude, stick platform beds 
for dry firewood is too precious in the 
dripping damp forest to burn in large 
quantities simply for purposes of light. But 
what is more to the point, they do not want 
to betray their whereabouts with the light 
of a campfire for they are refugees—CIM 
theology students who have been in the 
Stanleyville area for years pursuing their 
studies; students who have been caught 
up in the savage outbreak of rebellion; 
students who have suddenly been cut off 
from home, families and local missionaries; 
students who have finally fled in secret 
to hide themselves from rebel leaders in 
the density of uninhabited jungle. 

It is now night. A whimpering child 
soon yields in silence to sleep and as parents 
also turn to their roughly improvised beds, 
the jungle about them begins to echo with 
the sound of its myriad nocturnal inhabi- 
tants. Sleep will come, finally, but it will 
be fitful and watchful for they are refugees 
in a strange and troubled land. It is a sig- 
nificant measure of their fear that they 
choose to risk the danger of intruding into 
the unknown feeding area of gorilla bands 
rather than to face further the savagery of 
the Stanleyville rebellion. 


Mayambi Sosthene 


Mayambi Sosthene was born in Novem- 
ber, 1936, to Christian parents on Nyanga 
Mission Station. His entire school life, prior 
to leaving for Stanleyville, was also lived 
on Nyanga Station. His schooling was 
comprised of six years of primary school, 
two years of an orientation course and 
then four years of teacher training which 
he completed in June of 1958. It was 
during these student days that he came 
to know Christ as Savior and joined the 
church after public confession of faith 
and baptism. 

In December, 1958, his marriage to 
Koloma Pauline, a Nyanga area girl, was 
solemnized in the Nyanga Church. At the 
time of their marriage, he was engaged 
as a teacher in the two year teacher training 
school at Mukedi. Following two years of 
service there, he and his wife were trans- 
ferred to Kalonda Station where he began 
the year as director of the station primary 
school. Before he could finish the year, 
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however, he was called to Nyanga to fill 
a vacancy in the staff of the moniteur 
school from which he himself had pre- 
viously graduated. 


Mayambi in Preparation 


It was in the summer of 1961 at the 
occasion of the annual church conference 
at Kamayala that he made known his 
desire to pursue his studies in preparation 
for the Lord’s work. While he had hoped 
to go to America, he would also be happy 
to go to the new Theology School which 
was to be opened that September at Banjwa- 
di, a station of the Unevangelized Fields 
Mission about 60 kilometers from Stanley- 
ville. The delegate body passed favorably 
on his request and recommended him to 
the Mission for such studies. Consequently 
CIM arranged for travel and September, 
1961, found Mayambi and his wife en- 
rolled as students in the newly opened 
theological training center. 

Time passed swiftly. Both Mayambi and 
his wife Pauline were in school and theirs 
was a full daily and weekly routine. In 
1963 Mayambi was chosen by the local 
church body to be their representative to 
the annual meeting of the Congo Protestant 
Council which that year met in Stanleyville. 
This was a distinct tribute to him personally 
and to the good relations he had established 
with his fellow Christians for he was, after 
all, a stranger to the area. 

Awareness of Trouble 

In early January, 1964, during a school 
holiday, he was able to make a personal 
trip to eastern and southern Congo visiting 
the centers of Kindu, Albertville, and Elisa- 
bethville thus widening his acquaintance 
with his own country. It was during this 
trip that he heard for the first time accounts 
of rebel activities in Congo, particularly 
in the Kwilu and along the Ruanda Urundi 
borders. Sensing, accurately, that all was 
not well, he hurried back to Stanleyville 
to rejoin his family and classmates and to 
continue what by then was his third year 
of training. 

In the intervening time, they had had two 
sons born to them whom they named Basil 
and Emmanuel. They had also been joined 
by a second couple from the CIM area, 
Bahatuila Jean and his wife from Mutena 
station. 

Although there were continual rumors, 





they were able to finish their school year 
without disruption. It was at this point 
that Mayambi and Pauline seriously con- 
sidered returning home. But, after cor- 
responding with friends and missionaries, 
they decided to remain for the fourth and 
final year of their course. This decision 
made, they turned with a will to their practi- 
cal work assignments for the summer vaca- 
tion months. This took Mayambi into the 
villages surrounding Stanleyville and being 
thus located, he was able to be in the city 
on July 31, 1964, when Prime Minister 
Tshombe made his much heralded visit 
to the city. Enthusiasm ran high but triumph 
was short lived for it was exactly four days 
later that rebel forces marched on _ the 
city and after the briefest token resistance 
on the part of the regular troops, the city 
came under rebel control. 


The Trouble 


Mayambi hurried back to Banjwadi Mis- 
sion Station to find that much of the mis- 
sionary personnel had previously scattered, 
some on vacation, some as delegates to 
meetings here and there. With the seizure 
of Stanleyville, they were unable to return. 
At first, life continued much as_ usual. 
Mission vehicles were promptly confiscated 
but aside from routine visits by rebel leaders, 
there were few untoward incidents. 

But by September, the early rush of rebel 
spread had been stemmed and the first 
military reverses were being inflicted upon 
them. Cocky rule gave way more and 
more to surly domination. Rebel pronounce- 
ments became more and more menacing 
and the pitch of propaganda via the rebel 
radio became increasingly shrill. 

In October there came the systematic 
rounding up of all foreigners in the area. 
One day rebels appeared on Banjwadi Sta- 
tion and ordered the remaining missionaries 
to pack suitcases. Mayambi openly associ- 
ated himself with them until the moment of 
departure. This irritated the rebels and they 
consequently forced him to accompany them 
to Stanleyville. Upon arrival, Americans 
and Belgians were put in prison while those 
of other nationalities as well as detained 
Congolese were placed under house arrest. 
It was thus that Mayambi found himself 
under the nominal guard and authority of 
the Congolese Catholic Bishop in his large 
villa in the city. After three days of deten- 


tion, Mayambi sought out the church lead- 
er and explained his situation. That evening 
he was allowed to quietly slip out of the 
compound. In a matter of hours he was 
back with his family. 


Church Interrupted 


Tension was high. All were apprehensive 
and uncertain but the theology students 
continued to conduct services in the station 
chapel. It was on a Sunday morning, No- 
vember 8, 1964, that it happened to be 
Mayambi’s turn to conduct the service and 
to preach. The preliminaries were over and 
he had begun his message when they sud- 
denly realized that the church had been 
completely surrounded by rebels. Presently 
two or three of them made their way in 
the door, guns in hand. Upon seeing them, 
Mayambi paused in his message and then 
sat down. The rebel leaders quickly came to 
the front, seized Mayambi and his fellow 
student who was with him on the plat- 
form and began to launch a tirade of 
accusation—you are against the rebellion— 
you pray to your God that we may be de- 
feated—you meet in church to conspire 
against us—you are lovers of the central 
government—and before they could even 
respond, the leaders set upon them with 
clubs and gun butts beating them unmerci- 
fully. After lecturing the fearful audience 
and threatening them with more reprisals 
if they continued meeting for services, they 
departed with the second student leaving 
Mayambi to limp to his home. 

After two days on his bed, he became 
worried about his fellow student who had 
not yet returned. Ignoring his aches and 
bruises, he made his painful way to the 
local rebel headquarters where his friend 
was being held. After seeking out the local 
rebel leader and explaining who he was 
and why he had come, he was allowed to 
return with the freed student. By this time 
the local station populace had become 
frightened to the point that they fled, leav- 
ing the students of the Theology School 
largely alone. 


Evacuation and Escape 


Then dawned the morning of November 
24, 1964, the day of the paracommando 
drop on rebel held Stanleyville. The electri- 
fying news sped in all directions. Indeed 

Continued on page 21 
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CONGOLESE STUDENTS 
who studied in the States 


“The time goes very fast, does it not? I couldn’t believe it. We departed from 
Congo by airplane on the 24th of August in 1961 to come to America, a land 
we knew only by name and saw only on the map, without having a clear con- 
cept of it. After 17 to 18 hours of flying time, we arrived. 


“When we first came we were only three persons in my family. ... But now 
our family has almost doubled the number. (Now we have four children.) Our 
first year here in America was the toughest one. BOY! It was a year of learn- 
ing English, completing our high school requirements and getting adjusted into 
American culture.” 


Theodore Mbualungu 


Left to right: 
Robertina, Patrice, 
Jacqueline, Robert. 





“Thank you for your prayers and service. We're in the Congo now. This is our 
first week of rest since we arrived. We have so many friends and relatives that 
one month is not enough to say hello to all of them.” 


Robert Ilunga 


(Robert is now living in a former missionary house on the Kalonda station and 
teaching there in the secondary school.) 
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Left to right: Jeanne, Tulula, 
Roseline, Emmanuel, Mukan- 
da, Theodore. 





“THANK S° 


—to the Board of Congo Inland Mission 
which took the leadership in inviting us 
here to get our higher education. We appre- 
ciate very much the paying of tuition and 
expenses. 


—to all Church members who made a great 
contribution of supporting us while in the 
United States. 


—to some who paid hospital and doctor’s 
bills when we did not have money. 


—to many who invited us into homes for 
dinner on various occasions. 


—to the many Women’s Missionary Socie- 
ties who many times provided clothes, toys, 
etc., for the wives and children. 


—to those who helped with transportation 
when it was needed. 


—to all who prayed for us. 


Left to right: Maurice, Wil- 
liam, Paul, Marie, and Anna. 





Seeking our Brethren in the 


KWILU 


by Peter Falk 


REPORTS OF THE conditions and difficulties 
at Kandala and Mukedi were sent to us 
by friends at Gungu and Kikwit. We had 
many prayer sessions at the college in be- 
half of the Christians at these places. We 
were following the developments very close- 
ly, waiting for an opportunity to contact 
and assist them. Then word came to us 
that Mr. Sebastien Muanza, Secteur Chief 
of Secteur Kobo, (a former Mission school 
teacher) had passed through the Kandala 
region surveying the same. Some weeks 
later word came to us that the soldiers had 
moved to Kandala and that it was possible 
to go there via Kikwit and Gungu. In 
June, 1965, a trip to Kandala with relief 
food and clothing was made by mission 
personnel. But they found very few people 
at Kandala. It was still very much deserted. 

Our students were very much burdened 
for their people. We made plans to go 
there during the summer vacation. I ar- 
ranged for them to go via M.A.F. to Kik- 
wit. From there, together with Pasteur 
David Ngongo, chairman of the E.M.C., 
they went to Kandala on the Congo Prot- 
estant Relief Agency truck. 


Dilemma at Kandala 


Upon their arrival, Kandala was. still 
very much deserted. The military ruled 
at Kandala, but the rebels were still oc- 
cupying the territory, and the people were 
afraid of either camp. They mistrusted 
the treatment they might receive at the 
hands of the military. Our students were 
able to establish a liaison between the 
military and the fearful people. They se- 
cretly sent word to the Christians, in- 
forming them of their presence and as- 
suring them safety if they came to Kandala. 
The students conducted services and the 
echo of their singing rang out through the 
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valley in the evening air. The people heard 


what they had not heard for months— 
the singing of Christian songs. “Services 
were being held at Kandala”—the thought 
came to them like a flash of light in their 
darkness. Secretly, more and more people 
stole away from rebel custody and fied 
to Kandala. 


Buffeted and Tested 


Having again come under the procla- 
mation of the gospel, the people were struck 
by the darkness of spirit under which they 
had lived and which in many cases had 
affected their lives. The rebels had insisted 
that everyone, in one way or another, 
help in their regime. If the people did 
not conform, they were molested and their 
lives threatened. Further the rebels sought 
to uproot all foreign ways of life and re- 
turn to the ways of their ancestors; polyg- 
amy was insisted on, witchcraft and super- 
stition were rampant. Having come out of 
this kind of life, the believers were con- 
scious of their need of cleansing. Many 
had been soiled in one way or another. 
A very significant attitude of repentance 
prevailed. Many came seeking forgiveness. 
Our delegation was able to counsel with 
them and guide them back into fellowship 
with the Lord. 

Time permitted them to spend only two 
days at Mukedi. The students returned 
to Kajiji for the opening of the school year, 
grateful for the prayers that had been 
answered and for the opportunity they had 
had to minister to their brethren, but con- 
scious that much more should be done. 
There was an urgent need that should 
be met. 


Close School to Meet a Need 


Realizing that this was a crucial time for 








the congregations in these places, we de- 
cided to close our school and spend nine 
days in a spiritual ministry to our brethren 
in these areas. We traveled to Kandala 
September 18. Even though we had no 
way of informing the people of our coming, 
we did not surprise them. They had hoped 
we would come and were waiting for us. 
We received a very hearty welcome. A 
room in the former girls’ dormitory had 
been arranged as guest house for our stay 
at Kandala. It was a unique reunion indeed. 
Roofless Chapel Filled 

Those of us who went to Kandala and 
Mukedi separated into several groups in 
order to minister to as many people as 
possible in the few days for which we 
could leave our studies. Two student pas- 
tors stayed at the church-school post Ndon- 
gela, others served the congregations at 
Nzemba and Kifuza. The roofless chapel 
at Kandala was filled on Sunday morning, 
September 19, and the message, based on 
John 8:30-32, was well received. Services 
were held every morning and evening dur- 
ing the week. The following Saturday morn- 
ing the Mukedi congregation arranged for 
a service, although the people are usually 
occupied getting food at this time. The 
response to the services was very rewarding. 

Time of Fellowship and Confession 

We found a deep desire on the part of 
the believers, after months of separation, to 
fellowship with us. Just to sit and listen to 
the reports of their experiences, to relate 
to them what the other congregations of 
the E.M.C. had been doing during this 
time, was a ministry to them. Others de- 
sired to confess their failures and dispose 
of the burdens resting upon them. One 
woman at Mukedi confessed having taken 
food from other people’s fields to nourish 
her family during their flight. She did not 
know from whose fields she had taken food, 
therefore, felt burdened that she could not 
repay the owners. Sincere repentance as 
she revealed touches a person’s heart. Others 
again, after having been molested and their 
lives threatened, needed encouragement to 
stand up and proclaim a prophetic message 
and lead the congregations unwaveringly 
‘in true Christian discipleship. One is 
‘moved with deep compassion at the sight of 
a pastor with marks of beatings upon his 
body, living in a little shack because his 
house has been destroyed, eating with the 


fingers from a common dish because all 
their dishes and all necessities of the house- 
hold have been confiscated and destroyed. 
Some had managed to hide away their Bibles 
and hymnbooks, but those were only few. 


Work Resumed 


The work is again being resumed at 
Kandala and Mukedi. Church services are 
held regularly. The schools are being re- 
opened. The government requested every 
village to rebuild the temporary school- 
houses that had been destroyed. This has 
been done. It is more difficult, however, 
to replace the school furnishings and books. 
Textbooks are not available. If a teacher 





Roofles chapel at Kandala 


can locate an arithmetic book, he may 
have no blackboard on which to write the 
problems for the pupils. Thus school work 
is difficult and inadequate. 


An Acute Problem 


There are several acute problems con- 
fronting the church. Some people have 
been molested, beaten, tied up, their lives 
have been threatened, and their earthly 
possessions have been destroyed at the 
hands of their fellowmen. Now they are 
to forgive them and minister to them. Some 
church members have fallen. The church 
is confronted with the task of leading 
them to repentance and back into the fel- 

Continued on page 19 
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CONGO CHAT AND CHATTER 


Radio 


Name of our program at Luluabourg is 
“TSHIONDO TSHIA MUOYO,” meaning 
“Drumcall of Life.” Charles Sprunger re- 
ports we have 45 minutes every Sunday— 
FREE TIME. We now have the offer for 
an additional 45 minutes every Wednesday. 
Ability to produce that many programs 
is our only limitation. 

Radio Bakwanga has recently offered free 
time for at least one program a week. 
Radio Nationale, Congo’s main national 
shortwave radio station at Leopoldville has 
the possibilities of free time. 

ELWA, the 50,000 watt shortwave radio 
station of the Sudan Interior Mission in 
Liberia beams to Congo and has requested 
Tshiluba religious programs. 


Radio Program Production 


Charles Sprunger says, “We have more 
outlets than we have personnel to produce 
programs. We are trying to get as many 
hours on the air as possible by repeating 
the same programs on several stations. 
I am the only person in this work full time. 
I simply cannot keep up with everything 
there is to be done. .. . It would help to 
have another missionary assisting in this 
work. Work must also be done in the line 
of training pastors in the preparation and 
delivery of radio messages. Correspondence 
must also be carried on with those who 
write in. There are plenty of outlets for 
our programs. We should be producing 
more programs and at the same time train- 
ing Congolese to do everything in this land 
of uncertainty.” 


Tshiluba Outreach by Radio 


An estimated four million speak Tshiluba. 
Of these 500,000 to 1,000,000 have access 
to a radio—either their own or a friend’s. 
Ours is the only radio program in the 
Tshiluba language. 


Agriculture 


The Fremont Regier family is busy 
learning the Gipende language. In addition, 
Sara does some nursing, Fremont is building 
a house, and together they are working to 
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develop a livestock program of poultry, 
rabbits, hogs, and cattle. Feed is a major 
problem. Imported readymix costs around 
$17.50 per 150 pounds delivered. This cost 
is prohibitive for profitable farming. So 
Fremont is experimenting, attempting to 
develop a home grown mix that would work. 
They have a hammer-mill if they can pro- 
duce the desired grains. He knows what 
he ought to have—but to produce it or a 
substitute! 


Literature 


It is estimated that approximately 10,000 
pieces of literature are distributed monthly 
in our Congo area. This includes tracts, 
portions of Scripture, Bibles, leaflets, and 
magazines. Levi Keidel services forty-six 
literature outlets. Wilbert Neuenschwander 
is now beginning to take this route with 
the bookmobile out of Luluabourg. 

Bible Training 

Important decisions were made at the 
October 13 Ecole de Theologie Board 
meeting. Tentative plans are to move from 
Kajiji to Kalonda beginning in September 
of 1967. It is not planned to abandon 
the Bible Institute program but to enlarge it. 
Plans are on the drawing board to provide 
training for some of the older men who 
missed the opportunity for such before 
they began in various assignments. Pray 
that proper steps may be taken. 

It is difficult for the church to be strong 
as long as one pastor has to serve from 
three to five congregations. In the case 
of Kikwit, two small congregations are 
functioning amongst 50,000 to 60,000 peo- 
ple. More help is needed. It could stimulate 
the possibility of better relations in many 
ways. 


Paxmen in Congo 


Mark Weaver, Richard Sauder, and Willie 
Bontrager now serve in the C.I.M. area. 
Weaver and Sauder have been located at 
Mutena for a time. Bontrager is now at 
Nyanga. Marlin Rupp of Wauseon, Ohio, 
will be joining them in December. Marlin 
will be sent directly by CIM while the 





other three men are under the direction 
of MCC. It is tentatively planned that Mar- 
lin will help Bontrager at Nyanga. 


TAP Teacher 


Mr. and Mrs. John Smith of Hesston, 
Kansas, are serving in Bakwanga in the 
Secondary School. Miss Mary Burkholder 
is serving at Nyanga in a similar capacity. 


Girls’ School in Progress 


Mrs. Genevieve Bertsche has begun a 
girls’ school at Nyanga. It is a one year 
course helping girls attain the necessary 
academic level in French and arithmetic 
to pass the examinations for entrance in 
the secondary school. It is operated without 
government subsidy at mission expense. 
Comparably few girls have been admitted 
to secondary school since they usually had 
to work the fields while the boys attended 
primary school causing them to disqualify. 


Secondary Schools 


We now have four in operation—at Ka- 
londa, Nyanga, Kamayala, and Mukedi. 
There is also one at Bakwanga but not 
directly connected with the mission. Fifty 
percent of the teaching responsibility in 
these schools is now carried by Congolese. 


Congolese Trained in States 


Theodore Mbualungu is teaching at 
Kamayala, Robert Ilunga at Kalonda, and 
Maurice Ilunga at Bakwanga. 

These have said thanks to the Board, 
the Church, and many friends who made 
their visit and training possible. Now they 


SEEKING BRETHREN 
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lowship of the church, However, I re- 
ceived the impression that through the 
afflictions, a core in the church has grown 
in perseverance, (Rom. 5:3) in a more 
complete understanding of communism and 
its dangers, in a greater awareness of the 


are back. They are very really one of us. 
Theirs is now a great responsibility. 


Airplane for Congo 


The winds blew and the rain fell and 
beat upon that plane. It was at New Orleans 
when “Betsy,” the hurricane, hit. The crate 
was submerged in about a foot of water. 

Missionary Aviation Fellowship sent en- 
gineer Ernie Krenzin to open the crate, re- 
move the exposed parts and replace them. 
The plane has been delayed in delivery 
but damage was covered by insurance. 
Plane service is given from Tshikapa by 
use of another plane that was formerly 
designated for an area where rebels made 
such service impractical. Our plane should 
be arriving soon if not by the time you 
read this. 


Purchase Hostel Property 


Board action was taken approving the 
purchase of the hostel property where our 
missionaries’ children reside in Leopoldville. 
It includes one hostel, a playground, one 
residence, and several small buildings. Con- 
tributions will be appreciated. Cost was 
yet to be negotiated before final acceptance. 


Estate Received 


CIM shared in the estate of Julia Nafziger 
in the amount of $8,297.27. Earlier in the 
year we also shared in the amount of $1000 
from the Luella Engel Rich estate. CIM 
is most grateful for this concern and help. 
We would appreciate being remembered 
in your WILL. Write for information 
if desired. 


dangers of following any doctrine, and in 
a consciousness of the necessity for the 
church to abide in Christ. 


God has answered prayer. Our brethren 
have been liberated and again have the op- 
portunity to gather to worship God. The 
light of the gospel is shining in a country 
of darkness. Pray that the Light might 
disperse all darkness. 
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C.1.M. RETREAT 1965 


by Art Janz, reporter 


From Many Places 


The days of July 21 and 22 found all 
of our C.I.M. missionaries on the move 
toward the city of Luluabourg where our 
much anticipated missionary retreat was 
scheduled to be held. From Kamayala, 
Kajiji, Leopoldville, Kimpese, Nyanga, 
Tshikapa, Kalonda, and Mutena the mis- 
sionaries came seeking a time of fellowship 
and spiritual retreat. As you can well ima- 
gine, they came by various ways. From 
Kamayala and Kajiji they came by the 
only way possible—the little mission plane. 
From Nyanga to Tshikapa they came by 
Scout, truck and car. Then from Tshikapa, 
the women and children continued on by 
air the next’ day and the men and boys 
from Kamayala, Nyanga, Kalonda and 
Tshikapa drove by truck, Scout and car. 
From Mutena our missionaries spent a full 
eleven hours on the sand-filled dry season 
roads on their journey to join us at Lulua- 
bourg. Our new missionaries who had spent 
the last year studying in Brussels were able 
to come to Congo in time to be with us also. 


The Place 


The 1965 retreat was held at the Protes- 
tant Center in the small inland city of 
Luluabourg. This Protestant Center is a 
large missionary guest house operated by 
our neighboring Presbyterian mission. By 
sleeping dormitory style and using several 
other homes in the city, accommodations 
were made available for over eighty guests. 
Meals were served cafeteria style in the 
large dining room and services were con- 
veniently held in the adjoining auditorium. 


Program 


Highlights of the retreat were daily Bible 
studies, “The Christian, the Law and the 
Commandments,” led by Rev. Henry Derk- 
sen of the Mennonite Brethren Mission at 
Kikwit. God truly spoke to us during these 
times of studying His Word through the 
spirit filled presentation of Rev. Derksen. 
The evening services were led by Bishop 
John Wesley Shungu of the Congo Metho- 
dist Mission. Bishop Shungu’s sermons were 
a source of great inspiration and encour- 
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agement. The children had Daily Vacation 
Bible School classes taught by Mrs. Derksen, 
our speaker’s wife, and by Richard Harms 
from the American School at Leopoldville. 
The youngsters also greatly enjoyed the 
“story hour” with Aunt Bertha Miller and 
the free time to just play together to their 
hearts’ content. All our Congo missionaries 
were at Luluabourg except Larry and Alvera 
Rempel of LECO, Leopoldville. However, 
their daughter, Betty Jean, came to rep- 
resent the family. The medical staff from 
Tshikapa took turns staying at Tshikapa 
to “mind the hospital.” Dr. Ralph Ewert 
and nurse Lois Slagle spent the first part 
of the week there being. relieved at the 
half-way point by Dr. Schwartz. This plan 
enabled all of them to take in at least a part 
of the retreat. 


Purpose 


Our missionaries came to this retreat 
primarily seeking spiritual renewal and fel- 
lowship. Missionaries who are constantly 
asked to “give out” need also to “receive” 
in great abundance of the Word that God 
has for them. With regard to the yearning 
for fellowship, many of our ladies had not 
seen one another for as long as two years 
and living on isolated stations they especial- 
ly appreciated this time together as a C.I.M. 
family. Afternoon discussions on subjects 
of mutual interest received enthusiastic par- 
ticipation. The daily schedule worked out 
by chairman, James Bertsche, provided for 
a time of worship and prayer, for the study 
of God’s Word, for the discussion of mutual 
problems, for visiting, for eating, and for 
relaxation. The Sunday services were cli- 
maxed by a very meaningful communion 
service led by Rev. Elmer Dick of Mutena 
Station. Monday evening the young people 
presented a fine musical program under the 
capable direction of Mrs. Earl Roth. 


Since the retreat was held in a city, 
everyone took the opportunity to do some 
shopping. This was a rare treat especially 
for the ladies who live on the bush station. 
Sam Entz was kind enough to bring the 
large mission truck so the groceries and 
supplies could be taken along on the home- 

















ward journey. 

Our C.I.M. missionary family would like 
to sincerely thank our home board and 
constituency for making this time of re- 
treat possible. To have paid for the traveling 
expenses in addition to our stay at Lulua- 
bourg would have put the cost at a figure 
far beyond our missionary pocketbooks. 
May God bless you everyone for your 
part in covering the cost of our traveling. 
Our prayer is that God may use what we 
have received here in enriching our ministry 
to those whom we will be serving in the 
course of this coming year. 
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planes could be seen and heard at times 
from the Mission Station. 

Panic reigned. Rebel leaders attempted 
to round up the local population and to 
make mass evacuations toward the north. 
It was in the confusion of this momentous 
day that the CIM students managed to 
slip away to the nearby river, paddle across 
and strike off along twisting foot trails 
deep into the dense equatorial forest. After 
traveling some hours, they left the beaten 
path and picked their way through the 
tangle of brush and vines until they felt 
they would be safe from detection by any- 
one following the footpath they had just 
left. Here it was that they made their 
crude branch and leaf shelters; here it was 
that they began their refugee existence, 
living on roasted cassava roots that they 
dug from abandoned fields and on whatever 
else they could glean from the surrounding 
jungle. Here it was that, at times, they 
crouched motionless in their shelters as 
roving bands of gorillas detected their pres- 
ence and frightened them with the savage 
challenge. Here it was that they hid, prayed, 
and waited. 

Weeks merged into months. Gradually 
they became aware of other refugees in 
that expanse of jungle. Slowly they became 
known to each other and their meager 
supplies and knowledge of the outside world 
were shared. But even so, sickness came, 
clothing turned to rags, and malnutrition 
took its relentless toll. But the Lord heard 
the prayers of the CIM couples as well 
as the prayers of many of their friends at 
home. They were protected from physical 
harm and spared from serious illness. 


Forced Bondage 


But eventually the inevitable happened. 
Informers tipped off rebel leaders and led 
them to where the refugees were hiding. 
So it was in April 1965 that Mayambi 
and his group were discovered and forced 
to return once again to Banjwadi Station 
which by this time had become a regional 
rebel headquarters. In return for food and 
Shelter for his family he was forced to 
work in the headquarters as typist and clerk. 
But they led an agitated existence at best. 
Occasionally planes would fly over and all 
rebels would run frantically for the forest 
as they were very fearful that bombs might 
be dropped. 

Finally, on June 3, 1965, there came an 
unusual amount of plane activity. Rebel 
concern was strong and they decided to 
abandon Banjwadi and to take the local 
population along with them. There were 
inevitable delays as a reluctant people 
seized at every pretext to delay the time 
of departure. Mayambi and his group also 
delayed and in an unguarded moment 
slipped away to make once again some tem- 
porary shelters in the nearby forest. But 
now they stayed near the car road leading 
to the station for by this time they had 
determined to take the risk of surrendering 
to military patrols if any should come their 
way. 

Delivered by the Grace of God 


They did not have long to wait for the 
morning of June 8, they heard the sound 
of vehicles in the distance. Mayambi hur- 
ried from their forest shelter, hid in the 
road side brush and when the patrol was 
upon him, stepped out, hands high in a 
sign of surrender. This was an act of de- 
cisive courage for the patrol was deep in 
rebel territory and the jeep loads of soldiers 
had automatic weapons at the ready, fin- 
gers on triggers. Often they shot first and 
inquired later. But the lead vehicle stopped 
and under the menacing muzzles of many 
guns, Mayambi swiftly told the officer his 
plight. He was then told to return in search 
of his group and any others who would 
be willing to accompany him. They would 
continue their patrol further but upon their 
return would pick up at this spot all those 
who were waiting for them. 

Mayambi slipped back into the brush 

Continued on page 22 
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with the prayer that the Lord would—now 
that escape was so close—protect them 
those last hours and help them to evade 
the rebel leadership of the area that was 
even then attempting to organize a mass 
evacuation. 

Back to the forest shelters—the story 
quickly and quietly told—hurried furtive 
trips to other nearby friends—the last min- 
utes of gathering up of what by this time 
were pitifully few possessions—and then 
the beginning of their vigil at the spot 
designated as the pick-up point. Would the 
convoy really return? Might they be dis- 
covered at the last minute? “Please, Lord, 
you’ve helped us so often. Please help 
us this one more time.” 

It was mid-afternoon when they at last 
heard the sound of approaching vehicles. 
That night they found themselves safe, at 
last, in a military refugee center. Here they 
remained till mid-July, the while helping the 
military officers in the distribution of food 
and the maintenance of records. 

On July 17, they were allowed to ac- 
company a military column to Stanleyville. 
Here it was on August 1 that Pauline gave 
birth to their third son who was named— 
with the Congolese flair for wry commemo- 


ration of life’s troubles and _ trials—John 
Baptist Misery! 


Personal Testimony 


Several days after their return to CIM 
territory, Mayambi, Pauline and their three 
sons were able once again to visit Nyanga 
Station. What does Mayambi have to say 
about their experiences? After moments of 
reflection he says quietly: “We are here 
because of the love and grace of God. 
I know that nothing happens to any of 
His children without His knowledge. Truly 
I had planned for four years of study at 
Banjwadi. I went to school for four years, 
alright, but the fourth year of study was 
much different than I had expected. The 
Lord decided to give me a year of schooling 
in the forest instead of in a classroom. It 
was a hard year but the Lord saw I needed 
it and I give Him thanks. 


“I hope to complete my fourth year of 
theology training and then, if the Lord wills, 
continue my studies in a Faculte de Theolo- 
gie. (The Congo equivalent of seminary 
level work.) I have no other desire but to 
continue to prepare myself to serve my 
Lord and my Church.” 


CONSULT YOUR CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS 
ABOUT HAVING ONE OF THE FURLOUGHING 
MISSIONARIES IN YOUR CHURCH. 
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TRIBUTE TO MRS. AGNES ENNS 


AGNES NEUFELD ENNS was born and nurtured in a true Christian home. 
She wrote as a part of her life story, “My parents were interested in 
missions. Books on missions were in our home. After I was saved at the 
age of sixteen, I was reading one of those books. When I knelt for my 
evening prayer I asked God, as I had done many times before, that He 
should send missionaries so the heathen too would know the joy of being 
saved. Then it seemed as though a voice spoke to me, ‘You shall go to 
the mission field.’ I had not thought it would mean me because I felt 
unworthy of such a high calling.” 

Agnes went to Bethel Academy at North Newton and then later to 
Bethel College and while on furlough to McPherson College. On October 
20, 1926, with her husband Frank Enns, she departed from Inman, 
Kansas, for Congo. Travel was slow. They arrived December 27 of the 
same year. 

This resourceful couple found themselves on the field when the financial 
crash happened to the United States. The ability to live was dependent 
upon imagination, thrift, resourcefulness, and primarily by unstinted faith 
in God. She adeptly disciplined herself to the circumstances while God 
used her to help others. 

After only two years on the mission field she assumed responsibility for 
the women’s work. At that time this was especially difficult. Her support- 
ing scripture was, “Is anything too hard for the Lord?” (Gen. 18:14). 
Few girls entered the schoolroom. They were to do the work in the fields. 
She continued working with the women until retirement in 1960. 

Her courage was magnificent. She once said, “How disappointing it 
can be for a missionary who goes through the village to invite them to a 
meeting. They will answer very politely, “Yes, we are coming.’ But when 
she leaves and goes on to the next house, they turn back to their mortars 
and pounding sticks; only a few appear.” But she never ceased in the 
effort. 

She persistently held weekly meetings with the women. At such meetings 
she discussed problems of field work, tithing of the millet, peanuts, corn, 
and manioc roots. She found out who was ill and visited them. She always 
had a special prayer list. She listened quietly and counseled. Congolese 
loved her for her sincerity. They had confidence in her. They cried when 
she left. 

She came home, but her heart was in Congo. She wrote, “I believe that 
all we shall continue to do for the African girls to give them a chance to 
fill their place properly in the home, the village, and the church will be 
richly rewarded by Him for whom we are laboring.” 

She went to be with the Lord in the early morning hour of October 5, 
1965. She lives on in the hearts of many—especially Congolese. 
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Continued from page 6 


BUILDINGS: 


We are still in need of a builder or 
builders. With the Bible Institute and the 
Cycle d’Orientation at Kalonda, we do 
not have sufficient housing. One house was 
turned over to a Congolese Station Chair- 
man. Recently it was decided to put the 
Administrative Office here. 

There is much reconstruction to be done 
in the Kwilu. We are trying to get govern- 
ment funds to, at least in part, cover the 
reconstruction costs, but who can we look 
to to get some of the work done even if 
we do get some government funds? The 
hospital and maternity are a complete loss 
at Mukedi. 


Central Administrative Office: 


Since I started this letter, the provincial 
governor sent word by personal delegate 
to ask how much land we need for our 
work at Tshikapa proper. This is the plot 
where we have a church right near the air- 
port. They are offering a plot to us free. 
Last evening Art Janz and I with two of 
the Congolese Church officers went to look 
over the place and now we will put in an 
official asking for about ten acres. 


The plan is to have the following build- 
ings on the land: Primary School, Central 
Admin. Building, Church, Ecole Menagere, 
Guest House, 10 homes. 

At the present time there is a church, the 
Primary School and the pastor’s home on 
the plot. This is but a beginning, so the 
building project is hardly begun. 

Whether we build the Central office at 
Kalonda or at Tshikapa, there is much to 
be done by someone who knows more about 
building than most of us can boast of. 


CONCLUSION: 


We continue to work, watch and pray. 
We are very grateful for all that the home 
Board has helped us get accomplished in 
the past and also for the sympathetic under- 
standing of the Board members as they 
study our problems. We know you pray 
much, you seek more candidates, you en- 
courage the constituency to rally to the 
cause and for this we are very thankful. 


I have not mentioned the need of the 
Hostel for the missionary children at Leo- 
poldville, but consider it more or less a 
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‘fait accompli’ in regards to the land pur- 
chasing. 

Stay with us in spirit and in deed and 
we will try to do the maximum for the Lord 
Jesus Whom we represent in this land. May 
He bless you richly as you think and pray 
CIM at this meeting. 


Continued from page 8 


fortable offices on mission stations or in 
big cities. Who is it that goes up and down 
these rural roads now to stir us up? The 
politicians.” 

The picture is overdrawn, but it is not 
entirely false. Violent disorders which fol- 
lowed in the wake of independence made 
extensive village evangelism impossible. 
Due to increased demands for secondary 
school personnel and other factors which 
have further limited personnel, the program 
of organized village evangelism has been 
largely neglected. 


Where Are Evangelists? 


In 1959, from six to eight men mission- 
aries gave much of their time to public 
evangelism in the C.I.M. field; now there 
are two who try to cover the same geo- 
graphic area. (A third is on furlough.) 
Since 1960 five new missionary couples 
have joined us; but none of them to be 
engaged in public evangelism. It has been 
twelve years since a missionary couple 
offered themselves to C.I.M. for village 
evangelism work (Ben and Helen Eidse). 
Consequently, in large parts of our C.I.M. 
field today, the work of organized evan- 
gelism is virtually nonexistent. 


This problem plagues all Congo missions. 
But at least one is beginning to do some- 
thing about it. The American Presbyterian 
Congo Mission has divided its area into 
eight “missionary districts”; it has assigned 
a team of four pastors (two Congolese, 
two missionaries) to be exclusively oc- 
cupied with evangelism and church growth 
in each district. 

One missionary reports preaching in vil- 
lages that hadn’t been reached for fifteen 
years. Another with his fellow pastors has 





traveled 3000 miles in the last four months 
visiting villages in his district. Five new 
missionaries are currently studying in Bel- 
gium, slated for this evangelism-church 
growth work. The mission hopes this ac- 
celerated program will double their number 
of self-supporting churches within three 
years. 


Stalemate or Progress? 


Such plans will make a difference. They 
already have in other areas. This type of 
program has been under way for some 
years in South America. During 1964 the 


church on that continent grew three times 
faster than the population (10 percent vs. 
3.3 percent). 

There is no reason why it can’t happen 
on the field of the Congo Inland Mission. 
At the present time, church growth is de- 
celerating toward a stalemate. It is time to 
make plans; it is time to get moving again. 
We can reverse the trend. There are young 
people in our Mennonite constituency whom 
God is calling to come help us do it. There 
is sufficient money with our dedicated laity 
to support them. May God lay His hand 
upon us, and may we respond. 


ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Retired: 


Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
203 W. State Street 
Trenton, Ohio 45067 


Rey. and Mrs. John P. Barkman 
1717 South Winery 
Fresno, California 92602 


Mrs. Emma Moser 
318 W. Main Street 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Miss Erma Birky 
33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 


Miss Agnes Sprunger 
805 N. Jefferson 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Rey. Frank J. Enns 
312 S. Pine Street 
Inman, Kansas 67546 


Miss Kornelia Unrau 
901 Uglow 
Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 N. 30th Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 


On Extended Leave: 


Rey. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Landmark, Manitoba, Canada 


Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
4661 East Orleans 
Fresno, California 93702 


Miss Lena Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 68377 


Miss Sarah Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 68377 


Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Box 83 
Deer Creek, Illinois 61733 


Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
R.R. 2, Wayland, lowa 


Miss Anna Quiring 
Box 105 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
12-105 Roslyn Road 
Winnipeg 13, Manitoba, Canada 


Rey. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Taylor University 
Upland, Indiana 46989 


Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe Street 
Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


Rey. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


On Furlough: 


Rey. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Miss Hulda Banman 

Ten Eyck - Troughton Residence 
145 East 39th Street 

New York, New York 10016 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
29B, Apt. 4 

New Slocum Heights 

Syracuse, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 
Box 39 
Virgil, Ontario, Canada 


de 


Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 
2503 N.E. Skidmore 
Portland, Oregon 97211 


Miss Aganetha Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 68377 


Rey. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
R-R21i, Box 127 
Pekin, Illinois. 


Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Box 415 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 


Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
% Willard Entz 
R.R. 3, Newton, Kansas 


Miss Lodema Short 
Archbold, Ohio 


Miss Mary Epp 
Box 295 
Hanley, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
West Unity, Ohio 


On the Field: 

B.P. 123, Leopoldville 

Republic of Congo 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 


B.P. 4081, Leopoldville II 

Republic of Congo 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 

Mrs. Anna J. N. Ediger 

Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse (at 
Kamayala Station) 


B.P. 4702, Leopoldville II 
Republic of Congo 
Miss Elizabeth Giesbrecht 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa, via Leopoldville 


Republic of Congo 
Tshikapa Station: 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
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Rey. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Miss Tina Quiring 

Miss Lois Slagle 

Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Miss Anna V. Liechty 

Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 


Mutena Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Miss Mary Hiebert 


Nyanga Station: 
Miss Elda Hiebert 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Miss Betty Quiring 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 


Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 


B.P. 649, Leopoldville I 
Republic of Congo 

Dr. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 
B.P. 900 


Luluabourg via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 


Rev. and Mrs. Levi O. Keidel 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 


B.P. 700 

Luluabourg via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 


B.P. 81, Kikwit, Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 


Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 


I.M.E., Kimpese, Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 
Miss Tina Warkentin 














CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry on the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village commu- 
nity life with the church as its center. 


Total church-mission integration was achieved in February of 1960, 
when Congo leaders assumed administrational responsibility for their 
church, naming it “The Mennonite Church in Congo.” Missionaries 
continue to labor alongside their African brethren striving to im- 


plant Jesus Christ in the hearts and lives of the Congolese. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46517 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Rev. Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 
Rev. George B. Neufeld, Asst. Treas. 
Lorraine Lowenberg, Office Secretary 


Mrs. George B. Neufeld, Dir. Ladies Aux. 


CO-OPERATING AGENCIES 


(For receiving and receipting of funds) 
Board of Missions 

722 Main Street, Box 347 

Newton, Kansas 

Lester C. Gerig, Treasurer 

Evangelical Mennonite Church 


3100 Addison Avenue 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


E.M.B. Conference 

839 Pine Street 

Omaha 8, Nebraska 

Canadian Representatives: 
Rev. George Groening 

890 Carter Avenue 

Winnipeg 9, Manitoba, Canada 


Mr. George F. Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 
B.P. 1, Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Congo Republic, Africa 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


President 

Rev. R. L. Hartzler 
809 N. Evans Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Vice-President 

Rev. Milo Nussbaum 
1000 S. Fourth 
Morton, Illinois 


Recording Secretary 
Mr. William Regehr 
839 Pine Street 

Omaha 8, Nebraska 


Treasurer 

Mr. Maurice Stahly 
203 Brentwood Street 
Morton, Illinois 


BOARD MEMBERS TERM EXPIRES 


Mr; Clarence: Diller;;EMC........ 2s... 1968 
Rev. H. E. Bertsche, EMC....... 1968 
Mrs Malo. Miller. GOM 9 0. oo ae 1968 
RevaRale Harter: GEM... . fs. 1968 
Rev. Andrew R. Shelly, GCM...... 1968 
Mr. William Regehr, EMB.......... 1968 
Reys.B: Ms Rocke, EMG)... co. 25402. 1966 
Rev. E. G. Steiner, EMC.......... 1966 
Mr. Maurice Stahly, GCM.......... 1966 
Rev. Henry H. Funk, GCM........ 1966 
Rev. John Suderman, GCM........ 1966 
Mr; Ruben  E. Dyck, HMB: ........ 1966 
Mra He An Driver, BMGs... icra 1967 
Rev. Milo Nussbaum, EMC........ 1967 
Mrc Henry vie Fast, (Bh MB i620) 4a, 1967 
Review Beavers, GGMie.. en lee 1967 
Mre Rae Vantuth, (GCMs a. 8s 1967 
Dr. S. F. Pannabecker, GCM........ 1967 
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CONGO INLAND MISSION 


Congo Inland Mission is the product of inter-Mennonite cooperation in 
the Congo. The constituency is composed of the General Conference 
Mennonite churches, the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren churches, the 
Evangelical Mennonite Conference churches, the Evangelical Mennonite 
Churches of Canada, and one couple from the Mennonite Church. 


Congo Inland Mission welcomes other Mennonite missionaries from 
other like-minded churches who may wish to send missionaries to the 
Congo to send through this channel. 


Congo Inland Mission believes in the inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
authority of the Word of God in all doctrine, belief, and practices. Con- 
tact the international headquarters for additional information by writing: 
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Rev. Reuben Short, Executive Secretary 
251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46517 
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“When all the congregations of a 
community decide on a community- 
wide evangelism campaign and _ pray 
for God’s manifestation, the Spirit of 
the Lord will certainly move and 
touch the hearts of many.” 


FALK 





Missionary Peter Falk, Professor 
of Theological School at Kajiji. 


Falk’s 


Vision for Reaching Congo 


by Peter Falk 


ONE SUNDAY morning I drove along the narrow streets of a residential sec- 
tion in a Congo city. There were some good homes. Then there were huts 
built of various kinds of material, bricks, mud, or grass. Several of them were 
crowded in a small yard. Here and there I saw what might be called a night 
club, from which deafening music was blaring into the neighborhood. But 
most of all it was the throngs of people that caught my attention. They were in 
the yards, on the roads, everywhere—men, women and children. But where 
were the churches to present them with “the way, the truth and the life”? 

In the last decades thousands of people have migrated from the rural areas 
to the cities. They hoped to find a better way of life. From the leisurely village 
life they have been thrown into a competitive society. They are confronted with 
new temptations. The tribal restrictions and taboos, which influenced them to 
conform to a set pattern of behavior, have lost their influence. The city dwell- 
ers are free to accept what the city has to offer and are easily misled by its 
wonders. 


The growth of the cities has generally 
surpassed the capacity of the institutions of 
society to meet their needs. This is especial- 
ly true of the Church. The effort of the 
Church to evangelize the masses of the 
cities and to bring them into the fellowship 
of the church has not compared with the 
growth. It is of primary importance for the 
church to recognize the challenge of the 
cities. There is need to proceed to occupy 
the field and present the gospel to all people. 
Much has been done to bring the gospel 
to Congo but much is left to be done in 
both rural and city areas. 


A Spirit-filled Church 


In order to fulfill its obligation before 
Christ, the church needs to be in a vital 
relationship with Him. The Lord worked 
mightily through the charismatic commu- 
nity of the early church, convincing the 
people of His presence, and does so through 
every church which is dedicated to Him. 

Every congregation needs to be con- 
strained by the love of Christ to proclaim 
salvation in Christ to their fellowmen. In 
order for the church to reach the urban 
society it needs to be deeply conscious that 
it is called to be a missionary church. When 
evangelism is the center of the life of the 
church, the program of the church will be 
directed to bring men into a living rela- 
tionship with Christ. 

Of primary importance for the church to 
reach the urban society is to realize its 
inability. In face of the urban challenge 
there is inability, dependence upon the 
Lord and a deep desire to seek His pres- 
ence and infilling. Only when dedicated 
to Christ and guided by His Spirit can and 
will the church move forward. 


Effective Leadership 


An adequately trained and dedicated 
leadership is necessary to reach Congo’s 
urban frontier. In the rapidly expanding 
urban centers there are few Congolese who 
can rally the congregations to a _ united 


effort in reaching their fellowmen with the. 


gospel. In some urban centers the places 
of worship are too limited. People have no 
adequate worship on Sunday. Lack of lead- 
ership is a serious obstacle to the advance- 
ment of the gospel. 

In some cases lay church members have 
gathered themselves to form a congregation 
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and conduct regular worship services. This 
spontaneous coming into being of congre- 
gations is healthy. However, they are usually 
formed out of the desire, on the part of 
Christians, to worship the Lord, rather than 
out of a spirit of missionary outreach to 
the unbelievers. The congregations which 
are unable to find a pastor are not very 
likely to reach out to new frontiers. Rather, 
it is the spirit-filled congregations, with 
capable leaders, which reach out to new 
frontiers, as was the case in the church at 
Antioch (Acts 13). The Congo church needs 
to call and train leaders to shepherd the 
congregations and lead them in missionary 
outreach to new frontiers. 


Establish New Cell Groups 


Often there are groups of believers in 
sections of a city where there are no estab- 
lished congregations. The existing congre- 
gations should contact them, guide them to 
establish a fellowship and form a new con- 
gregation. Thereby they would be drawn 
into the fellowship of the body of Christ 
and they would constitute a testimony for 
the gospel in a new area. 

The spirit-filled church, guided by ca- 
pable leaders, will reach out to new fron- 
tiers by its very presence and also in con- 
centrated effort. It will redeem the many 
opportunities to witness and to conduct 
services, in sections of the city and sur- 
rounding rural areas where there is no 
witness. The congregation will want to ar- 
range a visitation program to the neigh- 
boring district, canvassing the same in or- 
der to witness to the people and to draw 
them into the fellowship of the congrega- 
tion or, if possible, establish a new fellow- 
ship in that district. Gifted lay preachers or 
student pastors could be inspired to con- 
duct services in the places where interest is 
shown. For this, special effort in “evange- 
lism for reconciliation, adequacy, and out- 
reach” would be most helpful. 


Visitation Evangelism 


Personal work is a very effective means 
of evangelism. Every Christian can and 
should spontaneously, naturally, and in all 
sincerity relate the message of salvation to 
his fellowmen and lead them to a personal 
confrontation with Christ. In periods of 
church growth the Holy Spirit has worked 
through the personal testimony of the be- 


lievers as they came in contact with their 
fellowmen. The church in its essence is 
mission. When its members relate the say- 
ing grace in Christ Jesus it is a manifesta- 
tion of the life of the church. 

If the Christians have a sincere desire 
to lead their fellowmen into a living rela- 
tionship with Christ, a home visitation cam- 
paign can easily be organized. The congre- 
gation needs to be stimulated to plead for 
God’s guidance and seek His manifesta- 
tion. The congregation engaging in a, cam- 
paign needs to discover and acknowledge 
that it cannot change the lives of men. 
Rather, that it is to be the channel through 
which God can act. 

This means of evangelism could add large 
numbers to the church. Sufficient prepara- 
tions will need to be made for such a cam- 
paign. Also, there should be follow-up and 
nurture of those whose lives have been 
touched and changed through the cam- 
paign. When all the congregations of a 
community decide on a community-wide 
evangelism campaign and pray for God’s 
manifestation, the Spirit of the Lord will 
certainly move and touch the hearts of 
many. 


An Effective Church Program 


An effective church evangelism, worship 
and extension program is essential to reach 
the total frontier of Congo. Many new in- 
fluences are appearing on the scene, ap- 
pealing to a populace eager to know the 
ways of life, wisdom, and amusement of 
other countries. The church’s program must 
proclaim the truth effectively so that the 
people will be drawn to it and guided by it. 

Church leaders need to revitalize the 
church services and direct them to the needs 
and thinking of the people. In some cases 
where this has been done the results have 
been very rewarding. A large Leopoldville 
church now has an overflowing attendance 
and enthusiastic interest. 


Christian Education 


The church lives by and is nurtured 
through the living presence of the living 
Lord in the assembly. The relationship of 
every individual to Christ is of paramount 
importance. He may be greatly nurtured 
through the fellowship in the Christian 


community. A dynamic Christian fellow- 
ship will impart spiritual knowledge and 
growth to its members. 

In the Congo church Christian nurture 
is lacking. Consequently the church be- 
comes weak. The believers lack the knowl- 
edge of spiritual truths and the joy of the 
Christian life. Therefore, the church should 
reconstruct its program of Christian educa- 
tion to aid men in meeting the spiritual 
conditions which will make their fellowship 
with God a reality. The Christian fellowship 
should be a close and deep personal in- 
volvement with other members of the Chris- 
tian community. 

A vital program of religious education 
for every group within the church is thus 
of utmost importance for the spiritual ma- 
turity and growth of its members. The life 
in a church is naturally a process of learn- 
ing and growing. This opportunity should 
exist for every age level and every group. 
In this way the church should be a spiritual 
fellowship engaged in a Christian educative 
process that seeks to glorify God throvgh 
the growth of Christlike people. This too 
is a part of an “evangelism for reconcilia- 
tion, adequacy, and outreach program.” 


Conclusion 


Congo cities, growing increasingly in 
numbers and in influence. are largely un- 
churched and are today’s challenge to the 
church. The church has hardly begun to 
reach the crowds. The church needs to in- 
tensify and enlarge its total program and 
let the Holy Spirit move through it with 
His miraculous life-transforming power. 
The church must go forth in full dedica- 
tion in a total program of evangelism, wor- 
ship, and religious education to present 
Christ to the people, who alone can give 
them salvation, peace, and joy. “The har- 
vest truly is plenteous but the laborers are 
few.” 

Congo is in deep need of dynamic evan- 
gelists and church strategy leaders. The ur- 
ban and rural society is ripe. It is dead 
ripe. It is falling from the branches to the 
cruel ground in death. WILL YOU HELP? 

Pray, give, advise. Better yet, give us a 
visit. Congo isn’t as far away as it used to be. 

Especially remember the proposed effort 
of “EVANGELISM FOR RECONCILIA- 
TION, ADEQUACY, AND OUTREACH.” 
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“|. young people and 


children were conspicu- 
ous by their absence.” 


ROCKE 





Missionary Glenn Rocke doing path evangelism in Congo. 


Since 1946 Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke have spent most of 
their time in Congo. Now on furlough they have visited over 
fifty local churches. 


By request, he has reluctantly submitted some of his ob- 
servations from his home travels. This sincere, honest, down- 


to-earth response can be very helpful if taken seriously. ; 


Often we ask questions about the field. It is good to have 
the field ask questions of us. 


Read what Rocke feels he observed. 





Rocke Looks at the Mother Church 


by Glenn Rocke 


SINCE RETURNING to the States last June it 
has been my privilege to travel in nine dif- 
ferent states participating in mission rallies 
and meetings in over 50 churches. We’ve 
been away from the American churches 
most of the time since 1946. From the van- 
tage point that this position gives we are 
prone to make some observations. 
Not A Failure 

With all the talk and articles on what’s 
wrong with the church, some good people 
could feel that they and the church have 
been a total failure. Somewhere some have 
gotten off the right road and are flounder- 
ing around in the dark. But I have been re- 
assured that there is real spiritual life and 
work going on in the area of the churches 
I have visited. There are those who are 
aware of the critical times. They are pray- 
ing and working to do something about it. 
Children from the community are being 
brought in for weekday religious instruction. 
Programs and special retreats for young 
people are being provided. Laymen are 
active in witnessing and visitation. 


Some Doing Excellently 

The missionary vision and emphasis seen 
and felt in many churches was a great in- 
spiration. Some put in long hours of prepa- 
ration. Booths with elaborate displays and 
innovations were very interesting. Some 
put on an entire week of meetings. There 
were panel discussions and wide partici- 
pation from different areas of the church 
organization. A brochure was provided with 
the services outlined for the week giving in- 
formation on the speakers and the work 
of missions. 

Frequently I spent the night in the home 
of a layman. From conversation and in 
family worship I felt that here indeed are 
those who are true supporters. Some were 
people outside our CIM constituency, but 
that didn’t matter to them. We are their 
prayer concern. The knowledge that there 
are these prayer supporters within the 
mother church gives us renewed courage 
and strength to face the future. 


Some Apathetic 
Now, however, I must say that on week- 


days the attendance was disappointing. The 
number on the Sunday register attendance 
could be divided by two, three, or four and 
would give the number present on a week 
night. Where were they now? All sick? 
Hardly. In one church—two nights in a 
row—we enjoyed the perfect number of 
seven in attendance—including the speaker. 
With all this publicity—plugs on the radio, 
ads in the newspaper. Yet, where were the 
people? Mrs. Jones is working. Grandma 
is taking care of her children. About half 
the women in our church have jobs to go 
to. At night they must catch up on their 
housework. The young people have so much 
homework! They just can’t make it! 

In the majority of churches, young people 
and children were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. One church gave a full week to the 
mission rally. The youth did not show up 
until Saturday night when they had a hay- 
ride. How are these to be challenged? 


Where Mission Starts 

In one church a panel of missionaries with 
the pastor discussed the future of missions. 
It boiled down to the feeling that the future 
of missions depended upon the Christian 
family. What is emphasized in the home will 
have its affect in later life. We need con- 
viction that compels action. The placing of 
Christ first in the home and participation 
in the church’s program first—before other 
demands. Without this there is nothing—no 
future for missions, nor the home church. 
The missionary spirit is caught in the home. 

Of all people, Christians ought to 
take this matter seriously. Being a mother 
in a home is a full time job. Raising a 
family is a career—not a sideline. 

The mother church who has sent her 
children to the regions beyond cannot afford 
to relax her attention on the home front. 
Here too is a field for harvest. If she is to 
support those who are in service now and 
provide replacements she will need to be 
a strong church. She will need spiritual 
stamina to withstand the indifference and 
materialism so prevalent today. The heads 
of families will need to say with all their 
hearts: “As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord!” 


Archie Graber arrived June 24, 1930 
at Charlesville, Congo for his first 
term of service. He traveled by ham- 
mock, dug-out canoe, and on foot. He 
built and shared in building much of 
the physical plant of C.I.M. in Congo. 
He likewise shared enthusiastically in 
developing the church. 

His past term was shared with the 
Baluba refugees—some 500,000 who 
evacuated to Bakwanga. 

On February | he returned to direct 
the work of CPRA (Congo Protestant 
Relief Agency) in the Kwilu. 

His wife Irma and daughter Nancy 
will remain in the States until school 
closes in May and then join him. Mrs. 
Graber is a registered nurse and a 
faithful, loyal, and able companion 
sharing deeply with Archie in this 
mission. 





Irma 








Archie 


Satisfying 
Lxperiences 
in 

Helping 
Destitute 


People 


by Archie Graber 





A DOCTOR DOES not enjoy seeing people suffer. He does receive a 
great deal of satisfaction in relieving that suffering. The relief worker 
does not relish the cries of hungry children. His heart is touched with 
sadness as he sees their broomstick legs, swollen abdomens, and eyes 
which plead, “Give me something to eat.” It is, however, genuinely 
satisfying to see the results of a daily cup of milk, a bit of rice or mush, 
in children who return to play and run about the village again. 

In June of 1960 we were ready to return to the Congo as a family. 
Our freight baggage was all packed and waiting on a truck which was 
to take it to New York, when we received the detaining WAIT. Tribal 
warfare plus post-independence violence caused an evacuation of all 
our missionaries. 

Due to this upheaval, tribal enmities were intensified. Many of the 
Balubas from our mission and other areas were being forced to flee. 
They fled to their old home land, the South Kasai. Even there they 
were plagued by other trouble and fighting and were reported to be in 
grave need. Meanwhile a group of African Christians and missionaries 
formed the Congo Protestant Relief Agency and I was asked to be field 
director for the South Kasai. 

On September 8, 1960, I found all normal entries to Bakwanga (900 
miles inland from Leopoldville and 250 miles from our Tshikapa home) 
closed. Commercial flights were grounded, rails cut and roads blocked 
because of invasion threats. I flew on to Angola and came in by United 
Nations and Mission planes. The area was a jumbled mass of hatred, 
suspicion and constant fear. 

Only thirty of the usual 200 European supervisors from the Mining 
Company were still on the job. They were nervous and shaken from a 
recent attack by the troops of Lumumba’s army. All European women 
and children had gone, company cars and trucks had been stolen and 
driven until wrecked or out of gas. 

Many of our Baluba friends and fellow Christians were still in hiding 
in the tall grass and wooded places. Slowly they came to see us. There 
was real joy and many thankful reunions as we met old friends. One 
of the first of these (who was a great help in the beginning days of 
food distribution) was Pastor Isaac Kanyinda from Luluabourg. 

On our second trip out with food we were about 60 miles from 
Bakwanga when the pastor asked if we might stop to see his brother 
Martin who was ill. When we saw him we realized that he must have 
immediate help. We put him in the Carry-all and were on our way 
toward a hospital. A few miles down the road the pastor began to 
weep. He cried, “My brother, my brother is dead!” Alone with the 
pastor and his dead brother, I asked myself, “What do we do now?” 

We drove on nearly six miles and bought two reed mats in which 
we wrapped the dead man. We carried him some distance and under 
a lone palm tree we dug a grave and buried brother Martin. For him 
the tribal wars were over, no more hunger, no more unrest, no more 
sorrow. Martin was a good Christian. During peaceful days, he had 


married a woman from the Lulua tribe and 
now she had been forced to leave him. 
Left alone, sickness and hunger took its 
victim. For Martin as for many others 
our help came just too late. 

Miabi, one of the larger villages, was 
swelled to 30,000 with refugees. We found 
2,000 patients packed into a hospital de- 
signed to care for 400. During a time we 
were giving this village ten tons of rice 
weekly for its population. About 2,000 
children were getting a supplemental feed- 
ing of a cup of milk and a vitamin capsule. 
Those days were long. Feeding lines some- 
times seemed endless. But it was a real 
privilege to be able to hand out food 
stuffs and the necessities provided by com- 
passionate people all over the world. 

One of the bigget joys was realized later 
on when we were able to help individuals 
help themselves. Many of the Christians 
were caught and involved in tribal affairs. 
They had lost everything even though they 
were not guilty of any wrong. After days 
of flight they arrived in this relatively 
small province which had just been over- 
run with war and fighting. They had noth- 
ing except the clothing on their backs 
and a few things they could carry. Even 
when they had the courage to begin anew, 
every path to hope and recovery seemed 
blocked. There were no homes to be had. 
Gardens had been ruined. Goats, chickens, 
food and seed supplies had long since been 
eaten. WHERE DO WE START? Manioc 
plantings were hauled in by the truck load. 
Seeds were imported from the States and 
Canada as well as baby chicks. People 
were encouraged to begin anew. Pastors 
Emile Kaleta, Matthew Kazadi, Kabangu 
Toma, and many others from our Eglise 
Evangelique Mennonite arrived in South 
Kasai, homeless and discouraged. There 
weren't even nails available for building! 

We began by ordering roofing by the 
carload, hauling lumber and shipping in 
nails so that these men and hundreds of 
others could begin building. Financial 
backing was provided and some small busi- 
nesses were organized. A furniture factory 
and four hammermills were set up. 

Another thrilling aspect was the hunger 
among the refugee people for the Word of 
God. One day I was driving in the town of 
Bakwanga. The policeman at the middle 
of the street blew a blast on his whistle 
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and motioned me to stop. As 1 pulled 
along side of him I tried to figure out, 
“What have I done wrong now?” 

“Preacher,” he demanded, “Can you sell 
me a Bible?” One of the major problems 
was keeping enough Bibles and Scriptures 
on hand. A large book store was built and 
put under the direction of the church, so 
that this need could be met. 

Not only Congolese were involved in 
the chaos of the past years. In 1961 I had 
breakfast with a Belgian rancher. He wept 
as he told me, “I was driven from my 
ranch where I had 900 fine cattle. Eighteen 
years of hard work all lost. ’m a long way 
from home and today is the birthday of 
my two year old son!” We had many an 
opportunity to weep with those that wept 
and witness to them of a “hope beyond.” 

It is roughly estimated that 500,000 
refugees came into South Kasai. It was a 
joy to help them in their search for places 
in which to worship God. One Sunday 
morning we were in an area and we 
stopped to worship with a group who had 
gathered under a thatch covered chapel. 
It was filled and people were sitting on the 
outside. They were singing. 

“Draw me nearer, nearer Blessed Lord, 

To Thy precious bleeding side.” 

I cannot put into words the mixed feel- 
ings that came to me while we listened. 
This was a place where we had delivered 
tons of food. This was a people whose 
children were dying of hunger such a short 
time before. They had faith and assurance 
which gave them a song even in times like 
those. Praise His Holy name! 

Eleven new congregations of Menno- 
nite Christians were formed and many 
more new schools and churches were built 
over South Kasai. What a privilege to be 
able to serve in that crisis hour. With 
Paul we are made to proclaim, “I would 
that ye should understand, brethren, that 
the things which happened unto me (let’s 
say, unto Congo) have fallen out rather 
unto the furtherance of the Gospel.” Phil. 
Lah 2k 

About two years ago now the people 
of the Kwilu were overrun by leftist in- 
spired rebels. Mission stations were burned 
and looted, missionaries were tortured and 
one lost her life. Countless numbers of 
Africans were persecuted and killed. Since 

continued on page 20 





Three Missionary Wives 
write about 


“My First Six 
Months in the 
Congo 


Olga Klaassen writes -- 


WABANDA! JULY 16, 1965, 6:00 a.m. “Fas- 
ten your seat belts! We will be landing in 
20 minutes. The temperature at N’Djili 
(airport) is 67 degrees F.” This was the 
first of many surprises. We were in Leopold- 
ville four days—cool and hazy days. Since 
it was the dry season trees and grass were 
brown and dusty. 

The four days passed by quickly. They 
were filled with shopping, sightseeing and 
trying to obtain our permits to go inland 
(the laissezpasser). This took much patience. 
The fellows were sent from one office to 
another. This was the first lesson to be 
learned in the Congo—PATIENCE. The 
second lesson was that you cannot be sure 
of anything. John Toews had checked our 
reservations twice but when we arrived at 
the airport, we were told our names were 
not on the list. Thanks to the patience and 
persistence of John Bill, we found ourselves 
on the plane to Luluabourg. 

We arrived in Luluabourg two days be- 
fore the CIM Retreat was to begin. I was 
thankful for this for it gave us a little time 
to become acquainted with our surround- 
ings. 

The retreat, for me, was a time of spiri- 
tual refreshing and refilling after ten months 
of services that we could not understand 
very well. It was while we were at Lulua- 
bourg that we had a third lesson to learn— 





Wilmer and 
Wilbert 
and Ruby Neuenschwander, 
Timothy and Edward, John 
and Olga Klaassen and Ben. 


Left to right: 
Kenlyn  Sprunger, 


that things of this world are perishable. One 
evening someone entered our room by way 
of the window and “borrowed” our radio, 
Ben’s flight bag, and Wilmer Sprunger’s 
typewriter. 

The next stage of our trip was made 
along Congo roads with an overnight stop 
at Tshikapa. Ben described the roads as 
being split-level, as the rain had badly 
washed out one track. And then there were 
such things as road blocks and even a tree 
lying across the road. 


The day after our arrival we attended 
a wedding and were introduced to the native 
food, “musa”. I have been to two villages 
for Sunday services when the pastor was 
taken out. This, too, was a challenge. John 
has been to Luluabourg twice. One must 
count on being gone at least a week when 
traveling by truck. By plane, it is an hour’s 
flight. Even distant Leo is only a three hour 
flight from here. That is where Ben spends 
most of his time. He is enjoying school as 
well as hostel life. 

Although I feared greatly the thought 
of teaching at high school level, in the 
French language, God has given much grace 
for this task. The students have been very 
patient. Earl and Ruth Roth have been 
very helpful. 

As for church services, they are conduct- 
ed in the Gipende. How we would love to 
be able to understand this language. Al- 
though we are working at it, the time is so 
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limited and we need to spend so much 
time preparing lessons and in improving our 
French. In spite of this drawback, it was a 
joy and a blessing to watch the children’s 
portrayal of the Christmas story and the 
women’s program with its theme “Jesus, the 
light of the world” or hear the testimonies 
in word and song for one and a half hours 
on New Year’s Eve. 


Kenlyn Sprunger writes-- 


ATTEMPTING TO summarize one’s early ex- 
periences is a difficult but worthwhile en- 
deavor for a new missionary. It is easy to 
get so involved in one’s daily work that we 
neglect to reflect on the past and plan for 
the future. I am happy to report that my 
first experiences in Congo have been pleasant 
and satisfying in spite of moments of frus- 
tration. I suppose these first months could 
best be summed up as a learning process. 

My first task was to learn the native 
language, Gipende. I studied language for 
three months without any responsibilities 
in the mission program. By the end of this 
period, I had covered the grammar, was 
able to converse a bit and could write a 
very simple composition. This doesn’t make 
one an expert, but the foundation was laid. 
There is constant motivation to work at 
the language; inability to communicate is 
very awkward and _ frustrating. 

Also, adaptations had to be made in 
homemaking. Young ladies of my genera- 
tion are hardly experienced at struggling 
with a wood cook stove, baking bread, 
boiling all drinking water, washing clothes 
on a scrub board, etc., and I was no ex- 
ception. More time must be spent with cook- 
ing—there is no super market where one 
may purchase pizza mixes, frozen dinners 
and pies. Gardening is not just a hobby; 
if you want fresh lettuce, tomatoes and 


“roasting ears,” you must grow them— 
and sometimes I wonder who gets more— 
the grasshoppers or I? Since household 
duties consume much more time than in 
the States, Congolese help is necessary if 
a wife is to have any time to devote to 
mission work. 


A third area of learning is the medical 
work. After three months of language study, 
I began working half-days at the dispensary. 
(This still leaves the afternoon free for 
much needed language study.) The medical 
work, with the exception of maternity, is 
indigenous here at Nyanga. With the ex- 
perience and education these medical per- 
sonnel have had, they do a fine piece of 
work. However, there is always room for 
improvement. I shall never forget how 
horrified I was when I saw twenty people 
taking medicine out of the same spoon! 
The role of the missionary nurse is in 
transition. Now more time is spent in teach- 
ing and counseling. The kinds of medical 
problems are different here. They are much 
more likely to be malaria, pneumonia, mal- 
nutrition, etc., than coronary disease, can- 
cer and strokes as one would find at home. 


The most important learning experience 
involves the Congolese themselves and this 
will probably take a lifetime. What are their 
joys, their burdens, what’s important in their 
culture, how do they reason? We as servants 
of Christ have come to fulfill needs. This 
is simply an abstract idea until we know the 
Congolese as people, not as students, not 
as patients but as persons with souls. I 
thank God for the fine Christians here, but 
there need to be many more. J thank you 
for your prayers. I know people are pray- 
ing on my behalf because I have felt the 
undergirding strength of the Lord as never 
before. And so it is with joy that I am 
looking forward to many years of service 
for my Lord here in Congo. 


Ruby Neuenschwander writes -- 


AS WE NEAR the end of our first six months 
in Congo and look back, I realize how dif- 
ferent our beginning here must have been 
from yours. For instance, our inland trip 
from Leopoldville to Luluabourg was made 
quickly by plane (after an hour’s delay while 
the plane was unloaded so the Congolese 
mechanics could repair an engine to insure 
a safe [?] flight). Still a little faster than 
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riverboat, wasn’t it? And our home—we 
have electricity and running water quite 
regularly. But I imagine our view is much 
the same. Congolese women passing daily 
with huge dishpans or baskets on their 
heads loaded with pineapples, bananas, 
wood, greens, etc., and nearly always a 
baby tied on their back who is fully enjoy- 

continued on page 25 


WHY SHOULD I write on how I spend my 
time? Is my daily work supposed to be 
more dramatic, more difficult, more excit- 
ing or more frustrating than yours? I’m 
afraid it really isn’t. Heidi needs to be com- 
forted when the boys won’t play with her. 
Chuck wants me to pump up his bike tire. 
Fremont is always hungry and never has 
enough hot bath water. Many people come 
to the door with various requests. I prepare 
lessons and study. I make beds for guests. 
I mend clothes and sew on missing buttons. 
Really my work is very similar to yours. 

And, just like you, I have frustrations 
and needs within myself that I must work 
out and satisfy. I see very obvious needs 
about me but the answers, the solutions, are 
so hidden, so involved and difficult to find. 


Chuck and Heidi are six and four years 
old. Their education is an ever present need 
to be met. I have no T.V. programs, public 
libraries, kindergartens, bookstores, or 
zoos to aid me in teaching them. Magazines 
to cut pictures from are even hard to get. 
So I must plan and work out many of my 
own lessons. This year Ruth is doing the 
larger part of the teaching, but next year 
I will be on my own. I have had no teach- 
er training courses so I am learning by trial 
and error. Today I was made aware of 
Chuck’s terrible classroom posture—he was 
all slumped over with his eyes almost on 
the book. Something I had completely over- 
looked. I certainly must correct this! 

Though I have a cook to help me with 
the housework there is still penty of house- 
work for me to do. Who else could clean 
off this desk piled high with veterinary sup- 
plies, factures, loose change, tools, and un- 
answered letters. Chuck and Heidi have 
their chores that must be supervised. You 
know how that is—more work than doing 
it yourself. The time you spend grocery 
shopping we spend making mayonnaise, 
mixing and baking cookies, making peanut 
butter and boiling drinking water. I am 
responsible to clean the guest house and 
make beds before visitors arrive. With the 
new MAF plane we are no longer isolated 
and missionaries move about much more 
than previously. Thus we often have com- 
pany at our table several times a week. This 
means more work in the kitchen too. 

I have been in Congo only a year. I have 
few minutes each day without the annoying 
awareness that I am living in a strange coun- 


Mother, 
Student or 
Missionary, 


What Am le 


by Sara Regier 





Fremont, Charles, Sara, and Heidi Regier. 
John Klaassen in background. 


try, in a different culture where people speak 
a language I can not understand. I feel like 
I am standing outside a ball park looking 
in through a crack in the wall. I receive 
only a glimpse of what is going on before 
my eyes—beyond this wall. I am aware of 
my neighbors living next door but feel so 
strangely unrelated to them. And so I am 
also studying Gipende—the area language 
here. Many interruptions for me, as well as 
for James Bertsche our teacher, have made 
my language learning experience very hap- 
hazard and frustrating. By now I can dis- 
cuss work plans with our cook in Gipende, 
but I am still a long way from understand- 
ing the local gossip—the real pulse of life 

in my community. 
Three hours a week I teach Home Ec. 
and child care to nurse aides at the hospital 
continued on page 24 
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NEW VOLUNTE 


MarLIN P. Rupp, son of Mr. and Mrs. Victor Rupp, Wauseon, 
Ohio, is a member of the Evangelical Mennonite Church. He 
graduated from Grace Bible Institute in 1965. He says... 


The word volunteer suggests choice. The military program 
is increasing and many are called. They are enlisting because 
of a sense of duty to their country, though there may be some 
reluctance in doing it. In the same way, many who choose 
alternative service may serve also because of duty, though 
they have made a choice. 

I have chosen to serve in Congo in duty, but also by choice. 
I will be serving my country for peace and in service to man- 
kind. But more than this, I feel it is my duty to God, for 
this is the way He has led me. I have chosen this service be- 
cause I believe God has chosen it for me. 

But there are other reasons, one being the needs of those 
who do not know Christ. I want to go that I might be able 
to present Christ to some needy individual, and that I might 
be able to help these in cultural and practical ways. | 

Another reason why I volunteered as a 1-W worker is be- | 
cause of the needs of the missionaries themselves. The mis- 
sionaries have requested help to relieve them of the burden of 
j cit much detail work at the station. I want to help where I can. 
Marlin Rupp I admit that not all of my reasons for going are unselfish. | 
I believe this experience on the mission field will be beneficial | 
to me personally whether I return there or not. 

I want to help where I can, but the basic reason for going 
is because I believe God has shown me it is His will. 

Do I fear because of the problems a missionary faces? | 
No, because of the promise found in Joshua 1:8 and 9, that ) 
He will be near wherever we are. I go desiring to see what | 
God will do. As I go I request the prayers of God’s people 
that His will may be accomplished. 











Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller, 
Marcia Jo and Royce Dean. 


(See page 16 for story.) 
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Mary Kathryn Trethewey says 


“As A LITTLE girl, as far back as J can re- 
member, I feared God and wanted to belong 
to Him.” Her father was a lay-minister. She 
was only twelve years of age when he passed 
away. At that early age she helped in a 
physician’s home for room and _ board. 

At age 16 she had opportunity to become 
a practical nurse. High school unfinished 
but having quit, she returned to finish. Later 
she graduated from Epworth Memorial Hos- 
pital with her R.N. Later she married a 
young jeweler. They had two daughters 
and a son. These were dedicated to the 
Lord and now one daughter, Edyth, is the 
wife of Missionary Aviation Fellowship 
pilot Robert Gordon flying our Congo plane. 

Both her daughters graduated from Moody 
Bible Institute and her son attended Bethel 
College. Her husband passed away in 1958. 

For many years she has had a deep de- 
sire to serve the Lord on a mission field. 
With all the chidren married and one in 
Congo, it was natural that she would think 
of service there. 

Plans have been in progress for many 
months and she is now scheduled to leave 
in February. She is supported in part by 
her church, the Gospel Center Church of 
South Bend, Indiana, and various interested 
friends. 

Mary Kathryn writes as follows— 

“Burdened for those in Africa without 
Christ, especially those ravaged by sick- 
ness and disease, I a young mother of three, 
dedicated myself to the Lord, without res- 
ervation. 

“It was twenty years ago that I promised 
Jesus that I would go to Africa when He 
opened the door, ‘even if sixty years of age.’ 

“When my daughter, her husband and 
two boys walked into the plane in Chicago, 
March 9, 1965, on their way to serve in 
the Congo, the thought never occurred to 
me that this might lead to an open door. 


Ss FOR CONGO 


“For years I had been told that thirty- 
five years was the age limit for missionaries. 

“On the field Bob soon learned of the des- 
perate need for registered nurses, and at 
the request of a missionary doctor wrote 
and asked if I were available. 

“Once again the burden became so great 
that there was no peace until I said ‘yes.’ 
Every sermon, every Sunday school lesson, 
and every song about the lost broke my 
heart and the command of Jesus was ever 
before me, ‘Go... and, lo, I am with you 
alway...’ 

“It is enough that Jesus goes before. ‘He 
knoweth the way that I take.’ 

‘Christ shall be magnified in my body, 
whether it be by life, or by death. For to me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain (Phil. 
IPD AA ae 


Mrs. M. Kathryn Trethewa 





The Herman Bullers 


HERMAN AND RuTH Buller are General 
Conference missionaries serving under the 
Congo Inland Mission. They are members 
of the Bethel Church, Hydro, Oklahoma, 
where he served as chairman of the board 
of deacons. In Congo he will work as hos- 
pital administrator and as mission account- 
ant. 

He has been a public school superin- 
tendent for five years, business manager of 
Mennonite Hospital, Bloomington, Illinois, 
from 1951-56, cost accountant with the 
General Electric Company in Bloomington 
from 1956-1958, and hospital administrator 
Hinton, Oklahoma, from 1958-1965. 

He was in Civilian Public Service during 
World War II and did Mennonite Central 
Committee relief work in Italy and Ger- 
many from 1947-49. 

He has completed a hospital business ad- 
ministration course at Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee. 

Mrs. Buller was Ruth Lehman, daughter 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Leh- 
man, Kenmore, North Dakota. She was in 
Mennonite Central Committee overseas 
service as matron of a children’s home in 
France and in relief distribution work in 
Germany. She has experience as a dental 
assistant. She contributed to the work of 
the church as Sunday school and vacation 
Bible school teacher and participated in 
women’s activities. They leave February 8 
for Belgium for language study. 

Daughter Marcia will remain in_ the 
States until school is out and then join her 
parents in Belgium. 


Herman’s response to why did I volunteer 
for Congo is— 


“Come over into Macedonia and help 
us,” was a message that the Apostle Paul 
heard in the vision that appeared to him on 
his second missionary journey. There 
seemed to be no question in the minds of 
Paul and his company as to the origin of 
this call. It was from the Lord. 

A similar call came to me, although not 
in the form of a vision, “Come to the Con- 
go and help.” With today’s modern means 
of communication God can speak and call 
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in different ways. Too often we fail to 
hear His voice and see His hand moving 
through the very ordinary experiences in 
our daily living. 

In Luke 10:2 we are commanded to pray 
the Lord of the harvest that He would 
send forth laborers. To obey this command 
of Christ, and not be willing ourselves to 
go, would certainly render such prayer in- 
effective. I know there can be no greater 
joy than to be serving in the place where 
my Lord wants me to serve. 

“I am thine O Lord, I have heard thy 
voice” which seems to be calling me to 
Africa. This is why I have answered af- 
firmatively to the call from the Congo 
“Come over... and help us.” 


Ruth’s response to why did I volunteer 
for Congo is— 


Everyone who accepts Christ as his own 
personal Saviour volunteers to serve Him. 
Someone has said “We should never pray 
seriously for workers in the great harvest 
field unless we’re ready to go,” because the 
Lord might send us. 

The Lord uses many ways and methods 
to bring to pass His will in our lives. 


When my husband received his first letter 
from the Congo Inland Mission Executive 
Secretary, asking whether he might be in- 
terested in foreign missionary service, many 
thoughts and questions arose in my mind. 
After much prayer and consideration we 
felt we wanted to be willing to be used 
of the Lord wherever He might call us to 
serve. 

It was a big decision but I was in full 
accord with my husband’s views and final 
answer, namely, that we were willing to 
go where the Lord would lead. 

“By FAITH, Abraham, when he was 
called to go out,.. ... went . 24) -2 Thisms 
the same faith that has guided us and en- 
couraged our hearts. 

God has blessed us Americans abundant- 
ly both materially and spiritually. But we 
are taught to love our neighbor as our- 
selves, which also includes the sharing of 
our rich spiritual heritage. 





EXCITING RESPONSES from RADIO 


by Charles E. Sprunger 


IT Is NOW a little over a year (400 days, to 
be exact) since our first radio program was 
broadcast over the local government radio 
station here in Luluabourg. Since that be- 
ginning we have been able to get our pro- 
grams used regularly on three other radio 
stations. In fact, the work has expanded so 
fast that the impossibility of making use 
of all the opportunities before us has left 
me rather frustrated. 

Shortly after we began our broadcasts, 
I had the opportunity to speak with a Bel- 
gian pastor who had been on the air with 
Christian programs in French on another 
Congo radio station. I mentioned to him 
that we had not yet received any cor- 
respondence from listeners to our programs. 
His response was, that even after several 
years, he had not yet received any letters 
from listeners, even though he had offered 
free books, and other gifts, so we shouldn’t 
be disappointed if we got no responses to 
our programs. Said he, “The Congolese just 
don’t bother to write.” 

But our experience has proved just the 
opposite. True, our first responses were 
rather sparse—sometimes only two or three 
letters a month. Since the beginning of 
October, however, the letters have come so 
fast that we sometimes almost wish they 
would slow down, so that we can have 
more time for producing programs. While 
the first 300 days brought us only 55 let- 
ters, during the last 100 days we received 
119 letters! 


Content of Letters 
One man wrote that he had been plan- 





ning to take revenge against someone who 
had done him bad, but when he heard our 
program with Maurice Ilunga’s message on 
“Taking Revenge,” he decided not to. 

Some listeners have spiritual questions 
or problems. One man writes that he had 
been in a mission school in 1957, then 
went to join one of the nationalistic sects. 
But he still has not found eternal life, and 
would like help. 

Some letters simply thank us for a par- 
ticular program, or our programs in gen- 
eral, often telling us that they listen to us 
regularly. 

In many of the letters, the writers repeat 
almost word for word some part or parts 
of a particular message that meant espe- 
cially much to them. 

Since we offer free booklets to those who 
write in, many write for Christian litera- 
ture. Some ask for whole Bibles, hymn- 
books, etc., while a few school children 
have asked us for history, geography, and 
math books—a Tshiluba proverb says, “If 
you want to be given a shoulder (of meat) 
ask for a hind quarter’! Others are more 
realistic and want to purchase a Bible (for 
some time they were out of print and very 
scarce). 

Many write in with requests for songs 
or hymns. The most common request is 
for “When the Roll Is Called Up Yonder.” 

Others have asked us to give them ad- 
dresses of Christians they used to know, 
or even help in locating some friend or 
relative they have lost contact with. 

Some letters come from Catholic listen- 
ers, and others from the sects. 


Charles Sprunger recording 
a message by Kaleta Emile 
of Bakwanga in the Lulua- 
bourg studio. 


But just what are we doing for our Lord 
to get these responses? 


Content of Programs 


We have produced Christian programs 
in Tshiluba of the following types: devo- 
tional, drama, dialogue, and now a series 
of Bible studies in 1 Peter. 


Every Sunday we have broadcast four 
or five (depending on the Sunday of the 
month) Tshiluba programs which we pro- 
duce ourselves, as well as two French pro- 
grams which we distribute for the produc- 
ers in Europe. ALL of this time is FREE 
on government radio stations. 


Besides our free time on the govern- 
ment stations, there is ELWA, the mission- 
ary radio station in Liberia, which beams 
Christian programs to the Congo every 
evening. Since June it has been broadcast- 
ing our programs every Wednesday eve- 
ning, and we hear them loud and clear. 
But our ministry would be much more ef- 
fective if we had a daily program over 
ELWA, but due to our personnel shortage 
we have a hard time keeping them supplied 
with one program a week. It costs ELWA 


If you haven't already heard . . 


$5.25 to broadcast each of our fifteen 
minute programs, and we should contribute 
that amount for each program they broad- 
cast for us. Unfortunately, we were not 
able to include this in our 1965 and 1966 
budgets, so we would be glad for anyone 
who would like to sponsor one or more 
programs over ELWA at $5.25. 


Enlargement in Process 


Since we have outgrown our present 
rented location, we are in the process of 
buying two buildings for the studio. One 
of these will be remodeled to give us plen- 
ty of office space for expansion, and a 
sound-proof studio will be built onto it. 
At the same time, we are hoping for a 
special grant of $5,000 or $6,000 for 
more and better equipment. 

The Lord has blessed this radio minis- 
try, and it has grown to such an extent 
that we need more full-time personnel, 
(besides someone to replace us when our 
furlough comes due this summer). Pray 
with us that the needs of our radio minis- 
try will be met, and that we will be able 
to use the many opportunities in this field 
for the furtherance of His Kingdom. 


We have NEWS for you 


TWINS BORN JANUARY 7, 1966 TO REV. & MRS. 


ARTHUR B. JANZ AT TSHIKAPA 


Brenda Diane 5 lbs. 10 oz. 


Bruce Philip 6 lbs. 9 oz. 


All doing well. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


THE 
INSTITUTE 
BIBLIQUE at 
KALONDA 





Fanny Schmallenberger teaching a class at 
Institute Biblique Kalonda. 


by Fanny Schmallenberger 


HAVING BEEN GONE from the IB for several years it took a little time to get 
back into orbit. Naturally there were changes. The students were new and 
the staff was different. However, the ground work was well laid by the Rockes 
and after some struggling we were off to a good start. 


Ten men and their wives, representing several different tribes, make up the 
student body. Since Tshiluba is the main language of this area some of the 
couples are still in the process of learning it. 


Rey. Art Janz is our director and we do our best to keep him busy. He 
is also responsible for helping the men prepare sermons and finds the trans- 
sistor recorder very helpful. Rev. Charles Sprunger is taking a few messages on 
tape to be used on the Tshiluba radio programs called “Tshiondo Tshia Muo- 
yo” (“Message of Life’). 


Rey. Janz and Pastor Kasanda Davidi hold weekly discussion periods 
which cover a wide range of subjects. Every Friday they conduct a session 
on the Christian family to which the wives are invited. 


Mr. Davidi, a graduate of the first IB class, is teaching Old Testament, 
Personal Work and Music. In the Women’s School he teaches simple Doctrine 
and gives instructions in conducting and singing. 


Besides these duties Mr. Davidi takes care of many IB matters for Mr. Janz 
and also the correspondence courses which are connected with the IB. 


Mrs. Art Janz juggles figures for the men and has the tremendous task 
of getting them to find the correct answers. 
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Miss Tina Quiring takes time out from 
her busy literature projects in order to 
teach. Right now the men are deep in the 
study of the Holy Spirit and there are 
plenty of questions to be answered. 

Twice a week Miss Quiring puts forth 
her efforts in trying to teach the women 
French. The progress is slow but we hope 
sure. 

Mrs. V. J. Sprunger comes once a week 
to instruct the women in sewing, embroid- 
ering, and doing other things pertaining 
to these arts. At present the women are 
embroidering designs on their unbleached 
muslin single bed sheets which they have 
hemmed by hand. 

Dr. Ralph Ewert leaves his full schedule 
to teach Hygiene one day a week. The 
men seem to appreciate his French as well 
as his lectures. 

Rev. Ellis Gerber has classes in French 
four times a week and hopes that he is 
making some headway. 

English classes taught twice a week by 
Mrs. Ellis Gerber succeed in keeping the 
students awake and interested during the 
sleepy after dinner hours. 

Mrs. Robert Ilunga is teaching in the 
Women’s School. Her subjects are Hygiene, 
Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar and Spell- 
ing. 

I am playing the folding organ for pas- 
tor Kasanda in his music classes. In the 
Women’s School I teach the lower level 
the “three R’s.” I have the Personal Evan- 
gelism and Bible Memory classes also and 
when possible we do visitation. 

In the men’s section we are enjoying 
biblical introduction; especially the part 
dealing with how we got our Tshiluba 
Bible. 

We are also studying elementary journal- 
ism and this is very interesting. It is really 
surprising what some ballpoint pens can 
produce. 

Our classes in church history and Acts 
are helpful as we relate the apostolic 
church with the church of today. 

The students take advantage of the library 
five nights a week. They do their home 
work, read books and scan L’Etoile, a 
daily, newspaper printed in Leopoldville. 

Once a month we dismiss classes for 
Prayer Day as we call it. The women join 
us for this period of prayer. The Lord has 
been with us and we have experienced His 
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precious presence. 

Social evenings are also held and we all 
enjoy them. 

One warm afternoon just before Christ- 
mas we had a party for the children and 
their mothers. We played a few games, 
sang carols, and listened to the Christmas 
story. Then we served Cool-Aid and cook- 
ies and gave each mother a bundle of 
clothes to take home to her family. 

On Thursday night before our holiday 
vacation we had our Christmas banquet. 
Over forty adults were in attendance. We 
served rice, beef and gravy, green beans, 
rolls, coffee and cookies. Everyone enjoyed 
the delicious food and fine fellowship. The 
bright colored costumes of the women 
added another festive feature to the occa- 
sion. 

Two of our students are out on a preach- 
ing tour. They were supplied with Bible 
picture rolls, small pictures, Gospel tracts 
and different pieces of literature. These 
materials were in five or more languages. 
Please pray for our students. Pray that each 
one might apply himself to his work, be 
filled with the Spirit, and catch a vision of 
the over-ripened harvest field of lost souls. 

Pray for our staff. Pray that each one 
of us might be guided by the Holy Spirit 
in our daily teaching tasks. Pray that we 
might have teachers to replace those go- 
ing home on furlough. 

Men and women are still steeped in 
sin, villages are still calling for evangelists, 
thousands of our cities and urban centers 
need Christ. So long as these conditions 
exist we must continue to train men and 
women to become effective witnesses for 
Christ and His Church in our Institute 
Biblique. 





continued from page 10 


then many, many village people have lived 
in the forest in constant fear. Only a few 
months ago they began coming out for 
help. Their physical plight is very grave. 

The Lord willing I will be leaving about 
the first of February to work among this 
war ravished people of the Kwilu. Won’t 
you share in helping them with your 
prayers and support. “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.” 




















“Peeking out the corner of my eye, I saw a little, curly, black goatee shaking 
uncontrollably on a face twitching in spasms of fear. It was my Congolese 
passenger.” 





Congolese passenger about to enter Pilot 
Bob Gordon’s plane at Nyanga. 


THE NINE FOOT wide ribbon of dirt which 
serves as an airstrip at Nyanga station had 
just disappeared under the nose of our 
yellow and black mission Cessna 180 and 
given way to the mottled green of the 
African hills when a slight quiver dis- 
turbed the pattern of normal in-flight vibra- 
tion. 

The plane’s nose was aimed toward the 
haze-veiled outlines of early morning cumu- 
lus clouds. The air churns slowly beneath 
these clouds and I had noticed turbulence 
earlier during landing. Glancing rather cas- 





BoB GORDON 


FOOTPATH 
tO 


AIRWAY 


by Bob Gordon 


ually out the side window, I checked the 
landing gear. It bounced rhythmically. But 
that’s normal in turbulent air. 

Still the unnerving quiver continued. I 
moved my attention back to the black- 
faced dials and gauges on the instrument 
panel. Manifold pressure o.k., R.P.M. 
steady, oil pressure normal, oil temperature 
normal. 

Turbulence continued to rock the plane, 
but through it all, the slight abnormal vi- 
bration. I reached for the ignition key and 
twisted. A light roughening and an almost 
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imperceptible loss of R.P.M. resulted. Re- 
lieved but still puzzled, I continued through 
a hurried check of the twenty-three instru- 
ments—nothing. 


Stymied, I leaned full back in the seat 
and dropped my right hand toward the fuel 
selector. Immediately the entire right side 
of my body responded to the quiver. It was 
as regular and rhythmic as a vibrator ma- 
chine. Peeking out the corner of my eye, I 
saw a little, curly, black goatee shaking un- 
controllably on a face twitching in spasms 
of fear. It was my Congolese passenger. 
With leathery black legs spread wide, his 
bare feet unwittingly crushing a grass con- 
tainer, and hands clutching desperately the 
front edge of the seat, he was literally 
scared to death. 


His head was rigid but shaking as he 
stared at the panel. In frightened fascina- 
tion he studied the wierd black and white 
eyes of the great machine. Truly, he had 
been swallowed by the thundering “bird- 
boat.” 

I smiled, then grinned, choking off a 
full laugh. I should have been forewarned 
by his ungraceful entry. Standing straight 
and strong beside the plane, clothed in 
nothing but a fiber cloth skirt, I had mo- 
tioned for him to take the co-pilot’s seat. 
After carefully packing his few belongings 
ahead of the seat, he scrambled on board. 
By-passing the access step, he lunged at the 
seat, his hands sliding uncertainly on the 
slick plastic as he clawed his way in. 


School children standing around howled 
with laughter as he squatted barefoot on 
the seat surrounded by his straw colored 
skirt. Someone yelled an explanation on 
how to sit on a seat and he complied. Only 
this time his right leg assumed a normal 
position while in some unexplainable way, 
his left leg found its way behind the pilot’s 
seat in the area reserved for the rear seat 
passenger. Since he was facing forward, 
such a position must have caused consider- 
able discomfort. More laughter and loud 
explanations finally got him squared away 
and I quickly strapped him in. 


I hadn’t noticed any tenseness during 
take off, but now closing in on the lower 
wisps of clouds, his fear intensified and his 
body convulsed wildly. 


I looked full at him and smiled, hoping 
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to ease the tension. His head _ turned, 
stopped shaking momentarily, and his sur- 
prisingly sharp features slowly formed a 
wide but cautious smile. Then, like a bronc 
rider trying to wave to someone in the 
audience, his distraction was short lived. A 
little jolt caused a wing to rise and the 
poor fellow was back scratching leather. 


Worming our way through the burgeon- 
ing clouds was a traumatic experience for 
this raw villager to whom nature is a 
feared and fickle companion. 


Suddenly the implications became seri- 
ous. How much intense fear can an al- 
ready sick body endure? If, as we flew in 
the smooth air above the clouds, he shook 
wildly, what would he do on _ landing? 
Would he relax as we neared the earth or 
in panic grab the controls? 


I didn’t have long to wait. With the sun 
glittering off the aluminum roofs of dis- 
tant Tshikapa, I lowered the nose and we 
began flashing by white vaporous puffs. 


My passenger leaned closer and closer to 
me until I was pinned between his bare 
shoulders and the door. I throttled back, 
planning to make a gradual, straight-in 
approach. As the turbulence increased, the 
quivering kept pace. 

On final approach, I forced my body 
forward enough to grasp the flap handle 
and forcing his leg over, lowered the wing 
flaps two positions to slow our speed. It 
was impossible to dislodge his knee and 
apply the third position of flaps. 


As the ground rose to meet us, I felt a 
hand on my leg. Hurtling at 70 M.P.H. 
toward the runway, the steely grip tight- 
ened until his arm and hand supported 
all his weight, lifting his petrified body 
completely off the seat, restrained from 
further movement by shoulder harness and 
seat belt. 


On the parking ramp, with the engine 
off, this awe and fear stricken African 
tribesman stumbled out of the plane and 
ignoring a cushion I had arranged, squat- 
ted on his haunches in the refuge of a 
friendly mechanical monster — an Inter- 
national Scout. 


Then I saw why these people are slow 
to come to Christ. If the white man’s ma- 
chines excite such fear, how much more 
the white man’s God. 











TRIBUTE TO KRONELIA UNRAU 


KORNELIA UNRAU departed to enter her heavenly home December 27, 
1965. Her early days were spent in the Mountain Lake, Minnesota, com- 
munity. Here she received Christ as her personal Saviour, was baptized, 
and became a member of the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren Church. 


She heard the call of God when but thirteen years of age. Walking home 
from school, she knelt down on the road promising God to go to Congo. 
She kept her commitment silent. In later years she publicly dedicated her 
life to the Lord. 


This dedicated person prepared herself by attending Moody Bible In- 
stitute and some nurse’s training. With limited nurse’s training she left for 
Congo in June of 1925. She founded the medical work at the then newly 
established station of Nyanga, dispensing medicines from her veranda. Later 
she set up the dispensary in an abandoned chicken house. She worked 
under very difficult circumstances but her courage and faith helped her win 
the confidence of the people. 


On her first furlough she attended Mennonite Hospital Nurses’ Training 
School at Bloomington, Illinois. She graduated and returned to the field. 


She wrote, “Taking care of the sick opens the door for the Gospel. Many 
opened their hearts to the Lord because of our care for their physical bodies. 
The knowledge of our Lord’s presence gave us courage and strength to 
carry on.” She pioneered in teaching both children and adults. 


Her last term of service was spent at Kandala. Here she was in charge 
of the medical and women’s work. In July of 1960 she was compelled to 
evacuate and return to America. She remained here to give the balance of 
her life doing part-time nursing and teaching a Sunday school class. 


Miss Unrau lived during the time when it took ten days to go to Antwerp, 
Belgium, then twenty more days by boat to Matadi. Then on a slow, win- 
dowless train to Leopoldville, and then by river-boat to Charlesville. Once 
for two days she rode by hammock to her Nyanga station. She accepted this 
way of life with courage. 


Her crowning year was spent at Kandala. In 1959 she supervised the 
birth of 504 babies. She said, “A special point was made to pray with and 
for each other before they went home from the hospital.” One day she 
forgot because of being so busy. The women from past experience waited 
patiently until she came around. They just didn’t want to go home without 
having her pray for them and their little ones. 
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SUCH IS LIFE 


(IT HAPPENS every day but it takes new mis- 
sionaries to tell it. Celia Gerber, decided 
to visit the Ellis Gerber family at Tshi- 
kapa over Christmas. Celia is teaching in 
the American School in Leopoldville and 
had never been to the interior.) 

“You'll be lucky if you get on the plane,” 
someone warned. I ignored them. Of course 
I'd get on the plane. ’d made my reserva- 
tions months ahead of time. But just to 
ease my conscience I had my fellow teach- 
ers take me to the airport an hour and a 
half ahead of time. Sure enough my name 
wasn’t on the list. My heart sank. Every 
half hour we checked and then he motioned 
for me to check my baggage which was 
twice the allotted weight. Small wonder 
with all the goodies I was taking for vari- 
ous missionaries from the big city of Leo- 
poldville. When he saw the overweight he 
shook his head and pointed to the price. 
Fourteen dollars in American money. Since 
I didn’t even have one along I began to 
squirm. He shrugged his shoulder and said 
‘“Matabeshi” which means, “Have you a 
bribe?” He eyed my much coveted box of 
chocolates. I couldn’t give him the whole 
thing! We compromised and he didn’t 
charge me a penny overweight. I did get 
on the plane and in two hours I was in 
Tshikapa. 


CELIA GERBER NOTES 
MORNING SERVICE 


“WHEN DOES church start?” I asked Ellis. 
“Oh, whenever the people get there,” was 
the reply. 

We left the house at the ringing of the 
third bell and were the first people to sit 
down in a beautifully palm decorated 
church. People kept coming in for the 
next hour. Many have long distances to 
walk. The choir of seven men sang in four 
part harmony. I finally recognized “Angels 
We Have Heard on High” when they got 
to the chorus but the rest went little better. 

Then the offering! People kept bringing 
up the offering to the table all the way 
through the sermon. The special Christmas 
offering was taken for the overseers in the 
various neighboring churches. They carry 
on the work of the church and have no 
regular means of support. 
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When we came home from the service, 
one of the boys came and looked excited. 
Ellis explained that there were four boys 
who couldn’t go home to Kamayala for 
vacation because it was too far and also 
too dangerous as they had to travel through 
rebel territory so they had to stay here. 
Would you know it? Someone had broken 
into their house during the service and had 
stolen their few earthly possessions. Their 
clothing, money, and food, with no hopes 
for replacement in any near future. Ellis 
invited them over for Christmas dinner. 


continued from page 13 


and the girls at the Secondary School. These 
classes are taught in French—another new 
language for me. I really enjoy the enthus- 
iasm and eagerness of these girls. But be- 
fore every class I must spend much time 
organizing, adapting, and preparing lessons 
to fit their needs. 

Many people come to our door daily 
for various reasons. Our telephone system 
comes via notes at the front door. (Just 
now a workman came with a note from 
Fremont, “Please send me the nail bar. 
It’s on the floor in the back shed.’’) Before 
coming to “the mission field” we had tenta- 
tively developed our own philosophy of 
missions. Now we find putting these theories 
into practical applications exciting, but often 
difficult, sometimes even impossible. The 
many people at the door soon remind us that 
we have already been put into the tradi- 
tional image of a missionary. So we meet 
people who are cordial, friendly, or seeking 
help for some problem. Others assume that 
we owe everyone a handout, a free trip, 
and easy credit. 


Every week we attend the worship sery- 
ices at church. Because I still do not know 
Gipende well these services often become 
little more than another Gipende lesson or 
indiscernible babbling to me. It takes a lot 
of effort and concentration on my part and 
the working of the Holy Spirit, which trans- 
cends language, to make these services wor- 
ship experiences for me. 


Congo evenings are beautiful, cool, and 
peaceful. As a family we often go for a 
bike ride after supper to our farm site or 
to a nearby village to see some friends. All 
too soon it is dark and time to come home 








and put the children to bed. 

The day’s work is over. What have I 
done all day? Really very little. If I have 
done any mission work today it is only 
through my weakness and searching that I 
have shown man’s utter dependence on a 
Supreme God and his need for a Saviour. 


Continued from page 12 
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ing the ride. 

The problems of new missionaries will 
probably always remain, hours spent in 
language study and often discouraging mo- 
ments as progress is so slow. Trying to 
speak another language places me about 
on the same level of speech as Eddie, who 
is just two. I find myself using many nouns 
and few verbs! 

We even have the little visitors in our 
house, as no doubt you did. Ants, lizards, 
centipedes, frogs, mosquitoes, even a chick- 
en, but so far no snake! I’m afraid that 
Timmy, 4, is more “Congolized” than I 


am, as the other day I picked up a flower 
pot on the porch only to have a lizard run 
across my hand. Timmy noticed me jump 
and said, “What’s wrong, Mom? You know 
they don’t bite!” 


The joys of new missionaries are unchang- 
ing. We still look forward eagerly to mail 
time. The joy of the Lord has been so real 
here too. I must admit I really was dreading 
the trips I knew Will would be making with 
the literature van, while the rest of us 
would be staying here. These eight or nine 
day trips looked like forever to me. But 
during these times I have especially felt the 
presence of the Lord and feel the prayer of 
families and friends at home. Don’t worry, 
we still miss him, but we are happy to have 
a part in presenting the gospel here. The 
people have a real desire to read—they 
actually come running when a tract is 
thrown out. Even though things may be 
somewhat different now than when you 
were here, one thing is unchanged and that 
is our dependency on the Lord. Pray for us. 


ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Retired: 


Rey. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
203 W. State Street 
Trenton, Ohio 45067 


Rev. and Mrs. John P. Barkman 
1717 South Winery 
Fresno, California 92602 


Mrs. Emma Moser 
318 W. Main Street 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Miss Erma Birky 
33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 


Miss Agnes Sprunger 
805 N. Jefferson 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Rev. Frank J. Enns 
312 S. Pine Street 
Inman, Kansas 67546 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 N. 30th Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 


On Extended Leave: 


Rey. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Landmark, Manitoba, Canada 


Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
4661 East Orleans 
Fresno, California 93702 


Miss Lena Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 68377 


Miss Sarah Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 68377 


Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Box 83 
Deer Creek, Illinois 61733 


Rey. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
R.R. 2, Wayland, Iowa 


Miss Anna Quiring 
Box 105 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
12-105 Roslyn Road 
Winnipeg 13, Manitoba, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Taylor University 
Upland, Indiana 46989 


Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe Street 
Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 
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Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Miss Hulda Banman 

Ten Eyck - Troughton Residence 
145 East 39th Street 

New York, New York 10016 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
29B, Apt. 4 

New Slocum Heights 

Syracuse, New York 


Miss Mary Epp 
Box 295 
Hanley, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Mrs. Archie Graber 
West Unity, Ohio 


B.P. 123, Leopoldville 

Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 


B.P. 4081, Leopoldville II 
Republic of Congo 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
Mrs. Anna J. N. Ediger 
Rey. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 

(at Kamayala Station) 


B.P. 4702, Leopoldville II 
Republic of Congo 


Miss Elizabeth Giesbrecht 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa, via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 


Tshikapa Station: 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 


Mrs. M. Kathryn Trethewey 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Miss Tina Quiring 

Miss Lois Slagle 

Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Miss Anna V. Liechty 

Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 


Mutena Station: 


Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Miss Mary Hiebert 
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On Furlough 


On the 


Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 
2503 N.E. Skidmore 
Portland, Oregon 97211 


Miss Aganetha Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 68377 


Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
R.R. 1, Box 127 
Pekin, Illinois. 


Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Box 415 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 


Rey. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
% Willard Entz 
R.R. 3, Newton, Kansas 


Miss Lodema Short 
Archbold, Ohio 


Field 


Nyanga Station: 
Miss Elda Hiebert 
Rey. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Miss Betty Quiring 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Marlin P. Rupp 


B.P. 649, Leopoldville I 
Republic of Congo 


Dr. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 


B.P. 900 
Luluabourg via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 


Rey. and Mrs. Levi O. Keidel 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 


B.P. 700 
Luluabourg via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 


B.P. 81, Kikwit, Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 


Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Archie Graber 


I.M.E., Kimpese, Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 


Miss Tina Warkentin 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry on the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village commu- 
nity life with the church as its center. 


Total church-mission integration was achieved in February of 1960, 
when Congo leaders assumed administrational responsibility for their 


CONGO INLAND MISSION 


church, naming it “The Mennonite Church in Congo.” 


Missionaries 


continue to labor alongside their African brethren striving to im- 
plant Jesus Christ in the hearts and lives of the Congolese. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46517 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Rev. Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 

Rev. George B. Neufeld, Asst. Treas. 
Lorraine Lowenberg, Office Secretary 

Mrs. George B. Neufeld, Dir. Ladies Aux. 


CO-OPERATING AGENCIES 


(For receiving and receipting of funds) 
Board of Missions 

722 Main Street, Box 347 

Newton, Kansas 67114 


Lester C. Gerig, Treasurer 
Evangelical Mennonite Church 
3100 Addison Avenue 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 46805 


E.M.B. Conference 
839 Pine Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68108 


Canadian Representatives: 
Rev. George Groening 


890 Carter Avenue 
Winnipeg 9, Manitoba, Canada 


Mr. George F. Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 
B.P. 1, Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Congo Republic, Africa 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


President 

Rev. R. L. Hartzler 

809 N. Evans Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


Vice-President 

Rev. Milo Nussbaum 
1000 S. Fourth 
Morton, Illinois 61550 


Recording Secretary 

Mr. William Regehr 

839 Pine Street 

Omaha, Nebraska 68108 


Treasurer 

Mr. Maurice Stahly 
203 Brentwood Street 
Morton, Illinois 61550 


BOARD MEMBERS TERM EXPIRES 


Mr. @larence,Diller; EMC...) s...5.. 1968 
Rev) Hab. Bertsche, EMG. .. 2.4 1968 
Mra Mios Milles GGM. . sa es 1968 
Revakewlembarizier, GOMinn =a 1968 
Rev. Andrew R. Shelly, GCM...... 1968 
Mr. William Regehr, EMB.......... 1968 
Rev. E. M. Rocke, EMC Peis ROO 
Revi - Bi oG. steiner; EMC.:..... ...1966 
Mr. Maurice Stahly, GCM.......... 1966 
Rev. Heary He Bunk; GCMs =... ; 1966 
Rey. John Suderman, GCM........ 1966 
Mr-Rouben Eo Dyck. EMB-... 42. x. 1966 
Mr. H. A. Driver, EMC . ein a oe Koy 
Rev. Milo Nussbaum, EMC..... a BST ES/ 
Mr. Henry J. Fast, EMB .. 1967 
Keven Lae eovern GEM. cte 2 io 1967 
Mire RaGay Onin (CM. ms ween. & 1967 
Dr. S. F. Pannabecker, GCM........ 1967 
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HOSTEL FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The children of our missionaries in Congo attend school in Leopold- 
ville. This is about a three hours’ air-flight from our field headquarters. 


The children are housed as one large family with boys in one build- 
ing and the girls in another. Congo Inland Mission has purchased the 
one building, now we are in process of acquiring.the second along with 
some valuable playground space between the two. 


Having these children at such an ideal spot within a block of the 
school and under the care of competent houseparents (Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Harms and Mrs. Anna Ediger) gives the missionary parents a 
real sense of confidence and security. For continued assurance of this 
security on this spot we are forced to purchase this remaining property. 


We appeal to friends of CIM for generous gifts to this cause. This 
helps missionaries remain at their posts without that extra concern for 
their children. Cost is about $30,000. Send your gifts to: 


Congo Inland Mission 
251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 








